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UNCHANGED. 
WRITTEN FOR THE uae BVENING POST, 
BY GEORGIAN D. 6, 


“Unchanging and unchanged”—my heart is 
thrilling 
With a strange rapture never known be- 
fore; 


To night a flood of joy my soul is filling, 
As I read thy dear letter o’er and o’er. 
Each line is full of sadness—thou believest 
That she who loved thee hath grown cold, 
estranged ! 
Still, while o'er this sad change thy fond heart 
grievest, 
Thou writest, “I'm unchanging and un- 
changed.” 


Ob! lone and weary through the wilds I wan- 


dered, 

Pleading for love with fond and anxious 
prayer ; 

My heart's rich treasures lavishly I squan- 
dered, 


And for return I gained a crown of care. 
My idols turned to clay—I vainly yearning 

For one familiar voice to speak to me ; 
Wearied—unto despair my grief was turning, 

When I found hope and tenderness in thee. 


And thou did’st pPomise to protect and guide 
Ine, 
To lead me through fair paths where flowers 
bloom ; 
And should dark storms and dreary days be- 
tide me, 
To strive with ali thy strength to break the 
gloom, 
Well hast thou kept thy promise; friend and 


lover, 
Both hast thou been since that blest day to 
me, 
Angels of peace and love have seemed to 


bover 
Around me as I held converse with thee. 


We have been parted long—but letters dearer 
Than e’er I dreamed that written words 
could be, 
Have drawn me unto thee, love, closer, nearer, 
And I have lived on love and memory. 
Still thou bast fancied that my heart is roving, 
The vows I breathed have not been truly 
kept— 
Obl how my heart, with all its wealth of 
loving, 
Ached at the charge—and how mine eycs 
have wept. 


But ‘tis not so! thou art to me the dearest ; 
No other love can fill this soul of mine ; 
Beloved, thou art stil) the best and nearest, 
So doubt me not, I am forever thine. 
Come when thou wilt, with welcome warm 
I'l) meet thee, 
Thou'lt find, mine 
estranged ; 
Ob! how I yearn with words of love to greet 
thee, 
To prove that “J’m unchanging and un 
changed.” 


own, that I am not 








Crosses.—If God has sent thee a cross, take 
* up, and follow him; use it wisely, lest it 
be unprofitable; bear it patiently, lest it be 
tolerable; behold in it God's anger against 
mn, and his love towards thee in punishing 
the one and chastening the other. If it be 
light, slight it not; if heavy, murmur not. 
“Ot to be sensible of a judgment, is the 
*"ymptom of « hardened heart; and to be 
ee at his pleasure, is a sign of a rebel- 
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OAPTURE OF A REBEL FLAG. 








The above, engraved expressly for Tux Post from the N. Y. Llustrated News, represents the cajture of a rebel battle flag by the Sth Illinois cavalry, Col. Farnsworth, 


near Poolesyille, Maryland. 





VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Avutnor or “Tur CHanntnaa,” “ East 
Lynng,” “Tue Earv’s Hern,” 
“A Live's Secret,” Erc. 





(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1862, by Deacon & Peterson, tu the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court for the Eastern Die 
trict of Pennsylvania. | 

CHAPTER XXIX. 
A SPECIAL VISION TOUCHING 


MRS. PECKARY., 


Not until summer, when the days were 
long and the nights short, did the marriage 
of Lionel Verner take place. Lady Verner 
declined to be present at it; Decima and 
Lucy tere. It was a grand ceremony, of 
course; that is, it would have been grand, 
but for an ignominious interruption which 
occurred to mar it. At the very moment they 
were at the altar, Lionel placing the ring on 
his bride’s finger, and ail around wrapt in 
breathless silence, in a transport of enthu 
siasm, the bridesmaids uncertain whether 
they must go off in hysterics or not, there 
tore into the church Master Dan Duff, ina 
state of extreme terror and ragged shirt 
sleeves, fighting his way against those who 
would have impeded him, and shouting out 
at the top of his voice: 

“Mother was took with the cholic, and 
she'd die right off if Mr. Jan didn’t make haste 
to her.” 

Upon which Jan, who had positively no 
more sense of what was due to society than 
Dan Duff himself had, went flying away 
there and then, muttering something about 
“those poisonous mushrooms.” And so, they 
were made man and wife; Lionel, in his 
heart of hearts, doubting if he did not best 
love Lucy Tempest. 

A breakfast at Dr. West's; Miss Deborah 
and Miss Amilly not in the least knowing 
(as they said afterwards) how Chey comported 
themselves at it; and then Lionel and his 
bride departed. He was taking her to Paris, 
which Sibylla had never seen 

Leaving them to enjoy its attractions—and 
Sibylla, at any rate, would not fail to do so— 
we must give another word to that zealous 
missionary, Brother Jarrum 

The seed, scattered broadcast by Brother 
Jarrum, had had time to fructify. He had 
left the glowing promises of a)! that awaited 
them, did they decide to voyage out to New 
Jerusalem, to take root in the imaginations of 
his listeners, and absented himself for a time 
from Deerham. This may have been crafty 
policy on Brother Jarrum’s part; or may 
have resulted from necessity. It was hardly 





likely that so talented and enlightened an| Mrs. Baynton, the lady at Chalk Cottage 


apostic as Brother Jarrum, should confine | 
his labors to the limited spbere of Deerham; 
in all probability, they had to be put in re- 
quisition elsewhere. However it may have | 
been, for several weeks towards the end of | 
spring, Brother Jarrum was away from Deer- 
ham. Mr. Bitterworth, and one or two more 
influential people, of whom Lionel was one, 
had very strongly objected to Brother Jar- 
rum’s presence in it at all; and, again, this 
may have been the reason of his quitting it. 
Ilowever it was, he did quit it; though not 
without establishing a secret understanding 
with the more faithful of his converta. With 
the exception of these converts, Deerham 
thought he had left it for good; that it 
was, as they not at all politely expressed it, 
“shut of him.” In this, Deerham was mis 
taken. 

On the very day of Lionel Verner’s mar 
riage, Brother Jarrum reappeared in the 
place. He took up his abode, as before, in 
Mrs. Peckaby's spare room. Peckaby, Phis 
time held out againsatit. Ilowever welcomy 
the four shillings rent, weekly, was from\ 
Brother Jarrum, Peckaby assumed a lordly in 
difference to it, and protested he'd rather 
starve, nor have pison like him in the house, 
Peckaby, however, possessed a wife, who on 
occasion wore, metaphorically speaking, his 
nether garments, and it was her will and 
pleasure to Countenance the expectant guest. 
Brother Jarrum, therefore, was received and 
welcomed 

He did not bold forth this time in Pecka 
by’s shop. He did not in public urge the de- 
lights of New Jerusalem, or the expediency of 
departure for it. He kept himself quiet and 
retired, receiving visits in the privacy of his 
chamber. After dark, especially, friends 
would drop in; admitted without noise or 
bustle by Mra. Peckaby; parties of ones, of 
twos, of threes, until there would be quite an 
assembly collected upstairs; why should nt 
Brother Jarrom hold his levees as well as bis 
betters ’ 

That something unusual was in the wind, 
was very evident; some scheme, or project, 
which it appeared expedient to keep a secret, 
Had Peckaby been « little less fond of the 
seductions of the Piough and Harrow, he had 
not failed to have his suspicions aroused, Un 





fortunately Peckaby yielded unremittingly to 
the temptation, and every evening 
there, leaving full sway tw his wife, his house, 
and Brother Jarrum 


Fpent 


About & month thus and 
Lionel Verner and his wife wer 
home, when Deerham woke up one morning 
to scommotion. A flitting bad taken place 
from it in the night. Brother’ Jarrum had 
departed, conveying with him a train of fol- 
lowers 
One of the first to hear of it was Jan Ver 


ner; and, curious to say, he beard it from | 


passed on, 


expected | 


lin & day or two, ant they are 


Jan, who, let him be called abroad in the 
night as he would, was always up with the 
sun, stood one morning in his surgery, be 
tween seven and eight o'clock, when he was 
surprised by the entrance of Mra. Baynton; 
a little woman, with a meek, pinched face, 
and gray hair. Since Dr. West's departure, 
Jan had attended the sickly daughter, there 
fore he knew Mra. Baynton, but he had 
never seen her abroad in hia life. Her bon 
net looked ten years old. Her daughters 
were named—at least, they were called 

Flore and Kitty; Kitty being the sickly 


one. To see Mrs. Baynton arrive thus, Jan 





jumped to the conclusion that Kitty must be | 


dying 


“Is she i) again?” he hastily asked, with | 


his usual absence of ceremony 
“She's gone,” gasped Mra. Baynton 
“ Gone—dead ?" asked Jan, with wonder 
ing eyes 
“Bhe's gone off with the Mormons.” 
Jan stood upright against the counter, and 
stared at the old lady. Ife could not under 


stand 


“ Who is gone off with the Mormons?” was 


his rejoinder 

“ Kitty is. Ob, Mr. Jan, think of her suf 
ferings’ A like that, before her! 
All the way to that dreadful place! 


journey 
I have 


| could 





heard that even strong women die on the road | 


of the hardships.” 


“Is sho 


Jan had stood with open’ mouth 
mad?” he questioned 

“She has not been much better than mad 
since but I don't 


family troubles. Can you give me Dr. West's 


since wish to vo into 


address’ She might come back for him.” 
Now Jan had received positive commands 
from that wandering physician not to give 


| Nancy from 


his address to chance applicants; the inmates | 


in for a 
‘ ould 


having come 


Therefore 


of Chalk Cottage 


special interdiction Jan 
only decline. 

“Ile is moving about from one place to 
“Today in Switzer 
the next day in 


tell, You can 


another,” said Jan 
land, to-morrow in France; 


the moon, for what we car 


give me @ letter, and I'll try and get it con- | 


veyed to him, sumehow 
Mrs. Baynton shook her head 


“Tt would be too late I thought if I 
could telegraph to him, he might have vot 
to Liverpool in time to stop Kitty. There's 


a large migration of Mormons to take place 


collecting at 


Liverpool.” 
Go and slop her yours lf,” said Jan, aon 
sibly 
“she'd not come back for me replied 
Mrs. Baynton, in « depressed tone. © What 


with her delicate health and what with her 
willfulnmess, I have alwava had trouble with 
her. Dr. West was the only one—but I can't | 
refer to Ghose matters, Flore is broken heart 


ed. Poor Flore! she has never given me an 
hour's grief in her life. Kitty has given me 
little elac. And now to go off with the Mor- 
mons!" 

“ Who has she gone with ?” 

“With the rest from Deerham. They 
have gone off in the night. That Brother 
Jarrum and company of about fifteen, they 
any.’ 

Jan could scarcely keep from exploding 
into laughter. Dart of Deerham gone off to 
Join the Mormons! 

“Is ita fact?” cried he, 

“It is a fact that they are gone,” replied 
Mrs. Baynton, “She 
times in an evening to hear that 


has been out several 
Brother 
Jarrum, and had got infected with the Mor 
mon doctrine, In spite of what Tor Flore 
could say, she would go to listen to the man, 
and she grew to believe the foolish things he 
uttered. And you can't give me Dr, West's 
address i 

No, Lean't,” replied Jan. “ And I see no 
good that it would be to you, if Teould. He 
not get to Liverpool in time, from 


wherever he may be, if the flight is to take 
place in a day or two,” 
“Perhaps not,” sighed Mrs. Baynton. “1 
was unwilling to come, but it seemed like «@ 
forlorn hope 
Bhe let 


went out at the door; and Jan, all curious 


down her old crape veil aa she 

for particulars, went abroad to see what he 

could learn 
About fifteen 


children. (Cirind’s lot, as it wasecalled, tnean 


had gone oll, not including 
ing (icind, bis wife, and 
Davies had gone, Mary 
Verner'’s Pride had gone, and 


they young ones, 


Green had gone, 
suniry others whom itis mot necessary to 
that Roy 


made preparations to go, but her hemrt failed | 


enumerate, It was said Dinah 


her at the last (ther accounts ran that ale 


did start, but was summarily brought up by 
the appearance of her husband, who went 
after her At his sight she turned without a 
word, and walked home again, meekly sub 


mittiog to the correction he saw fit to inflict 


Jan did not believe this. His private opi- 
nion wes, that had Dinah Rey started, her 
husband would have deemed it a red letter 


lay, and never have sought & bring her back 


mort 
Last, but not lewst, Mra. Peckaby had not 
| yon N for Brother Jarrum had stolen a 
march upon her, What his motive, in doing 
this yht be, was best known to himeel/ 
Of ali the converta, none had been seo « ger | 
for the emigration, so fondly anticipative of | 
the promised delights, as Susan Deck aby, 
aod she had made ber own private arrange 


| 
ments to steal off secretly, leaving her un- | 
believing husband to his solitary fate. Aa} 
it turned out, however, she was herself 


left; Que happy company stole off, and aban 


| doned her 








be had even gone out of the house, Until she 
got up im the morning aad found bim absent, 


i 
i 
J 
if 
if 


2 F : 
rf 
its 
Ht 
pF 

rie 


He might be capable of following 
upsetting the minds of all the Deerham con- 
verta, did his wife start with them for New 
Jerusalem. 

All this information was gathered by Jan. 
Jan had heard nothing for many « day thet 
so tickled his fancy. He bent his steps to 
Peckaby's, and went in. Jan, you know, 
was troubled neither with pride nor cere- 
mony; nobody less so in all Deerham.— 
Where inclination took him, there went Jan. 

Peckaby, all black, with a ber of iron in 
his hand, « leather apron on, and a broad 
grin upon his countenance, was coming out 
of the door as Jan entered. The affair seem- 
ed to tickle Peokaby's fancy as much as it 
tickled Jan's, He teuctied his bair. 

“ Please, air, couldn't you give ber a dose 
of jalap, or something comforting o' that 
sort to bring her to?” asked he, pointing with 
his thumb indoors, as he stamped across the 
road Ww the forge. 

Mra, Peckaby had calmed down from the 
rempant state tovane ef prostration. She eat 
in her kitchen behind the shop, nursing her 
knees and moaning. Mra. Duff, who, by 
Jan's help, had survived the threatened death 
from “cholic,” and was herself again, stood 
near the sufferer, in company with one or 
two more cronies, All the particulars, Susan 
Peckaby's contemplated journey, with the 
deceitful trick played her, had got wind; 
and the Deerham ladies were in consequence 
flocking in. P 

“ You didn't mean going, did you?” began 
Jan. 

“ Not mean going!" sobbed Busan Peck- 
aby, rocking herself to and fro. “LI did mean 
going, sir, and I'm not ashamed on it. If 
folks is in the luck to be offered a chance of 
Paradise, | dun know many as ud aay they 
wouldn't catch at it” 

“ Paradise waa it?” eaxid Jan, “ What was 
it chiefly to consiat of?” 

“Of everything,” moaned Susan Peckaby, 
“There isn't «a thing you could wish for under 
the sun, but what's to be had in plenty in 
New Jerusalem. Dinners and teas, and your 
own cows, and big houses and parlors, and 


gardens loaded with fruit, and garden stuff 
ns decays for wanto’ cutting, and vells when 
you 
grand 


vo out, aod evening dan es, like the 
folks here 
And I have lost it! 


and have left me! —oh, o 


has, and new caps per- 
They be gone 


ooh!” 


petual ! 
“And hustands, besides; one for every- 
body!" spoke up a girl, “ You forgot that, 
Mre Peckaby 
* Llusbands Susan 


= Every 


4 8000 


besides,” acquiesced 
Peekaby, aroused from her moaning 
woman's sure to be chose by a saint 
There's not such a thing es 
there needn't be no 


as elie veta out 
1old maid there, and 


widders 


Mre, Datl turned up her nose, speaking 


wrathfully at the girl 


“Tf they call husbands their paradise, keep 
me away from ‘em, say 1. You girls be like 
young bears-—all your troubles have got to 

You just try a husband, Beas Daw- 
whether he’s a saigt, or whether he's a 


coun 
son, 
sianer, let him be of a cranky temper, thwart- 
ing you at every trick and turn, and you'll 
see What sortof a paradise marriage is’ Don’t 
you think I'm right, sir?” 

Jan's mouth was extended from ear t> ear, 
laughing 

“| never tried j “ Were 
have been espoused by Brother Jarrum !” ho 


* seid he, you to 


uwhked of Susan Pecks 


“No, sir, | was not,” she answered, in 
much anger Id not favor Brother Jar- 
rum Id prefer to pick and choose when I 


But t had « great amount of re 
Brother J seen, sir, whic. I'm proud 
And I don't believe tuat he has 
this shameful wick of his own 
, with emphasis. “I 
unlortinate mis- 


gut there 
spect for 
tr oown 
swerved Th 
knowledge,” she added 
believe there has been some 
take, and that whey be finds I'm not among 
the company he'll come back for me I'd 
go after them, only that Peckaby'’s on the 
watch I never see such a altere! man as 
Peckaby: it had used to be as I could just 
turn him round my little finger, but he won't 
be turned now.” 
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Ske Sutebed ap with 0 storm of sobs Jen. 
in an ccutaty Of mirth yet, offered to eoad her 
some cordiais from the surgery, by way of 
consolation . Got, however, Ge preewr one 
charm ip thet uohappy tec@emt for Mra 


eat. 

Jan departed. In quitting the door be em 
countered a stranger, who inquired if that 
was Pecksby'* shop. Jan fancied the man 
loeke! something the cut of Brother Jarrum, 
and sent bi in. Hie cont and boots were 
white with det Looking sroend on the as 
eembied wumen 6 bem be reeubed Ube hin ben, 
the stranger asked which was Mra Peckaby 
Mra Peckaby looked up, aod signified that 
abe was 

“] bewe « message from the saint and elder, 
Brother Jerrum,” be mysteriously whispered 
im ber ear, “It must be give to you ts pri 
vate.” 

Mra Peckaby, in « tremble of delight, led 
the stranger tw « small shed in the yard, 
which she used for washing purposes, and 
called the back'we It was the moet private 
place she could think of in ber Muster The 
stranger, propping himerl{ against « broken 
tub, preceeded, whh some cireumlocution 
aad not remarkable perepicuity of speech, to 
deliver the meseage with which he was 
charge! It wae to the effect that a vision 
had revealed to Brother Jarrum the startling 
fact, that Rusan Peckaby was nof to go out 
with the crowd at present on the wing A 
higher destiny awaited ber, Sbe would be 
sent for in a different manner in a more im 
portant form, sent for special, on a quadru 
ped. That is to say, ona white donkey .* 

“On a white dovkey !" echoed the tremb 
ling and joyful woman 

“On a white donkey, gravely repeated the 
brother—for that he was another brother of 
the community, there could be little doutt 
“What the special boner tutended ‘or you 
may be, me and Brother Jarrum duet pre 
tend to guess at Ite athove ua Maybe you 
are fated to be chose by our great prophet 
hisself Any how, ite something at the top 
of the tree.” 

“When ehall 1 be sent for, sir?” oagerly 
asked Mra leckaty 

“That ain't revealed neither, It may be 
you 
fine of 


next week—it mayn't be for a year 
must alwave be on the look out 
Uneee days or nights, you'll eee a white don 
key aetanding at your door It'll be the 
memenger for you from New Jerusalem 
You mount him without a minute's lose of 
time, and come off” 

Put that Mre Peckaby's seneee were ox 
aited, just now, far abowe the level of ordi 
nary mortals’, it might bave occurred to her 
to inquire whether the donkey would be en 
dewed with the miraculous power of bearing 
her over the wa. No seach commen question 
presented iteelf She asked another 

©“ Whe couldn't Beother Jarrum have told 
me thie biseelf sir? 1 have been a'most mad 
thie morning, ever since I found as they had 
gone.” 

The brother—this brother—turned up the 
whites of his eyes. 

“ When unknown things ls revealed to ua 
and mysterioas orders give, they never come 
tw ofa minute before the time,” he replied 
“Net ull Brother Jarrom was fixing the 
night ef departare, did the vision come to 
him It was commanded him that it should 
be kept from you tll tly reet were off, and 
them he were to send back to tell you--and 
manya mile I've Brother Jarrum 
and me has po doubt that it is meant as a 
trial of your faith ~ 

Nothing could be more satisfactory to the 
mind of Mra leokaby, than thie explanation, 
Hlad any mysterious vision appeared to ber 
self, showing ber that it was falee, command 
ing her to disbelieve it, it could not have 
shaken ber faith If the white donkey ar 
rived at her door that very night, she would 
be sure to mount hice 

“De you think it'll be very long, sir, that 
| ahall have to wail!” she resumed, fever 
ishiy listening for the anewer 

© My impression is, Ubat itl) be wery short,” 
wasthe reply “And it's Brother Jarrum’'s 
als Any way, you be on the look-out 
alwaye prepared. lave a beet robe at hand, 
ready to clap on, the instant the 


come ! 


contipual 
juadruped appears, and come right away to 
New Jerusaiem 

In the openness of her heart, Mra. Peckaby 
offered refreshment to the brother The best 
ber house eflorded. which was not much. 
Peckaby should be condemned to go foodless 
for a week, rather than Usat Ae should depart 
fasting The brother, however, decliwed te 
appeared to be ime hurry © leave Leerham 
ehind his 

“Td pot disclose thir to anybody if 1 was 
“ Least 


you,” wes lie parting salutation 
ways, not fors day or two. Let the ruck of 
‘em embark Gret at Liverpool, If it gets 


wind, some of them may be forturning crusty, 
because they are not favored with special 
animals, too.” 

Hed the brother recommended Susan 
Peckaby to Gl) the tub with water, and stand 
bead downwards in it for a day or two, she 
was in the mood to obey him) Accordingly, 
when questioned by Mra Dull, and the other 
curious ones, what had been tbe business of 
tbe stranger, she made @ great mystery over 
it, aad declined \ answer. 

“It's good news, by the signs of your face,” 
remarked Mre Duff 

“ Good news ™ rapturously repeated Susan 
Peckaby, “it's heaven. I say, Mother Duff, 
I want « new gownd somethiog of the very 
best. Ill pay for i by degrees. There ain't 
bo time to be lost, pestber; so I'll come down 
at once and choose iL.” 

“ Whe has pappened 1" was the wondering 
rejoinder of Mother Duff. 

“Never you mind, just ye. I'll ull you 
about kt afore the week's out.” 

And scoordingly, before the week was vut, 
all Deerbam wes rguied with the news; fall 


pamed her time, night and day, ot ber door 
and windows, looking out for the white don- 
key that wee t bear ber in triumph to New 
Jderomalem. 


—- = 


CHAPTER 


A @ORTRICR FOR MKe TYS® 


XXX. 


In the commodious dressing room at Ver 
pet's Pride, appropriated to ite pew mistress, 
Mra Verner, stood the housekeeper, Tynn, 
lifting ber bands and bereyen You once 
saw the chamber of John Massingbird, in 
this same house, in a tolerable litter but that 


thie dreasing room, piles and piles of it, one 
heap by the aide of another. Mary Tynn 
stood acrewed against the wainscoting of the 
wall she had got in, but to get out was @ 
other matter there was not a free place where 
she could put her foot Strictly speaking, 
perhaps, it could not be called litter, and Mrs 
Verner and ber French maid would have 
heen alike indignant at hearing it e classed 
Hobes of rich and rare texture, silks stand 
ing on end with magnificence , dinner attire, 
than which nothing could be more eaquitite, 
ball dresses in all sorta of gossamer fabrice , 
onder skirta, glistening with their soft lustre 
morning costames, pure and costly, shawls 
of Cashmere and other rerherche stuffs, enough 
to stock a shop, mantles of every known 
make, bonnets that would send an English 
milliner crazy, veile charming to look upon; 
laces that might rival Lady Verner's embroi 
deries, whose price was fabulous; bandker 
chiefs that surely never were made for use; 
dorens of delicately-tinted gloves, cased in 
orpamental boxes, Costing as much as they 
did, every description of expensive chaus 
eure; and trinkets, the drawn cheques for 
which must have caused Lionel Verner's 
sober bankers to stare, Tynn might well 
heave her hands and eyee in dismay. On the 
chairs, on the tablea, on the drawers, on the 
floor, on every conceivable place, and space 
they lay, a goodly mass of vanity, just un- 
packed from their cases 

Flitting about amidet them, was a dameel 
of coquettish appearance, with « fair skin, 
light hair, and her nose a tern up. Her grey 
gown wae flounced to the waist, her amiall 
cap of lace, ite pink etrings tying, * as lodged 
on the back of her head. It was Mademoi 
selle Henoite, Mra. Verner’s French maid, one 
she bad picked opin Paria, Whatever other 
qualities the dameel might lack, she had 
enough of confidence. Not many houre yet 
in the house, and she was assuming more au- 
thority in it than ber mistress did. 

Mr. and Mre Verner had returned the 
night before, Mademoiselle Benoite and her 
packages making part of their train. A 
whole fourgon could pot have been sufficient 
to convey these packages from the French 
capital to the frontier, Pheavby, the simple 
country maid whom Sibylia had taken to 
Paris with her, found her place a sinecure 
since the engagement of Mademoiselle Le 
noite, She stood gow on the opposite aide of 
the room to Tynn, humbly waiting Mademoi 
selle Benoite’s imperious command 
“ Where on earth will you stow ‘em away! 
cried Tyno, in ber wonder “ You'll want a 
length of roome to de it in.” 

“ Where | stow ‘em away !" retorte! Mack 
moiselle Benoite, in her fluent speech, but 
broken Engliah 
Note you that, Madame Teen 
The chateau te grand enough” 

“ What has ite grandeur got to do with it’ , 
was Mary Tynn's answer She know but 
lide of French phrases 

“Now, then, what for y 


“T stow ‘em where T plemse 
lar « romple | 


uo stand there, 
with your eyes staring and your bands idle?” 
demanded Mademoiselle Benoite sharply, 
turning ber attack on Pourby 

“3 you ll tell me what to do, Pil do it,” re 
plied the girl “LT eould help to put the 
things up, Uf you'd tell me where to begin” 

“LTlike to see you dare to pata floger on 
one of Ubese Unings | returned Medemoiselle 
enoite 
sewing, and to waiting Hpon me, 
dare to interfere with my 
Tiens, I am capable, I hope! 
best service to martow where 


“ You can confine your services to 
but noty.u 
lady's tollette 
I'd vive up the 
1 had not sole 
power! the of flee, 
order me a cup of chocolate, and wait you 


Go you down to and 
and bring it up to me. That maucite drogue, 
that coffee, this morning, bas made me as 
Uhirety as a panther 

Pheorby, glancing across at Mrs Tyun, turt 
ed somewhat hesitatingly to pick ber way out 
of the room. The 
half understanding, contrived to 
that the morning coffee was not approved of 
The French mademoiselle had break fasted 
with ber, and, in Mra Tynn’s opinion, the 
coffee had been perfect, fit for the table of her 
better 

“Ie it the coffee that you are abusing *” 
asked she “ What was the matter with ii" 

“OClel' You ask what the matter with it" 
returned Mademoiselle Benoite, in her rapid 


hievime hee per, though met 
make out 


tongue, “It was everything the matter with 
i, Tt was all bad It was drogue, I say; 
medecine, There" 


“ Well, I'm sure resentfully returned the 
housekeeper. “Now, I happened to make 
that coffee myself this morning Tynn, he's 
particular in his coffee, he is-—and T put in—" 

“I not care if you put in the whole 
canastre,” vehement!y interrupted Mademoi 
sclle Benoite, “You English know not to 
make coffee All the two years I lived in 
Losdon with Madame la Duchesse, I never 
go one cup of coffee that was pot enough to 
ehoke me And they used pounds of it in 
the house, where they might have used 
ounces Hab! You can make tea, | not say 
no; but you cannot make coffee. Now, 
then! I want a great number of sheets of 
silk paper.” 

“SUR paper?” repeated Tynn, whom tue 
item puzzled. “ What's that?” 

“You know nut what silk paper is an 
grily returned Mademoiselle Benoite. ~ Quelic 
ignorant!” she apostrophized, not caring 
wheiner she was understood or not “ Kile 


nt connail pas ce gue cest, paynerdemie’ | 





must have it, and a great deal of it, du you 


wes a nothing, compared with the liter in ' 


hear! Bb compen © rt 
ge ee 


* Wheat is it for?” 

“It if for some of these articles. If I put 
them by without the paper-sitk round them 
in the cartoma, they'll not keep their color.” 

“Perhaps you mean silver paper,” sald 
Mary Tynn. “ Tiseue-paper, I have beard 
my Lady Verner call it. There's none in 
the hovee, Madmisel Bennot.” 

“Madmisel Bennot” stamped her foot. “A 
house without silk-paper in it! When you | 
knew my lady was coming home [" 

“I didn't know she'd bring—a host of 
things with ber that she has brought,” 
was the answering shaft launched by Mra 
Tynn. 

“Don't you sce that I am waiting? 
you send out for some?" 

“ It's not to be had in Deerham,” said Mra. 
Tynn. ‘If it must be had, one of the men 
must go te Heartburg. Why wen't the paper 
do that was over ‘em beforet” 

“There not enough of that. And I choose 
to have fresh, I do.” 

“ Well, you had better give your own or 
dere about it,” said Mary Tynn. “And then 
if there's any mistake, it'll be nobody's fault, 
you know.” 

Mademoiselle Benoite did not on the in- 
stant reply. She had ber bands ful! just then. 
In reachiag over for a particular bonnet, she 
managed to turn a dozen or two on to the 
floor 

Tynn watched the picking up process, and 
listened to the various ejaculations that ac- 
companied it, in much grimness, 

“ What a sight of money those things must 
have coat! cried she, 

“What that matter?” returned the lady's 
maid. “The purse of a milor Anglais can 
stand anything.” 

“What did she buy them for?” went on 
Tynn. “For what purpose f 

“ Jlon!” q@aculated Mademoiselle. “ She 
buy them to wear. What else you suppose 
she buy them for?” 

“Why! she would never wear out the 
half of them in all her whole life! uttered 
Tynn, speaking the true sentiments of her 
heart. ‘She could not.” 

“Much you know of Madame 
Teen!” was the answer, delivered in undis- 
guised contempt for Tynn's primitive igno- 
rance. “ They'll not last her six months.” 
“Six monthe! shrieked Tynn. “She 
couldn't come te an end of them dresses in 
six months, if she wore three a day, and 
@ever put on a dress a second time !” 

“Bhe want to wear more than three diffe 
rent a day sometimes. And it not the mode 
now to put on arobe more than once,” re- 
turned Mademoisedle Benoite, carelenaly. 
Tynn could only open her moath. 

“Tf they are to be put on but once, what 
becomes of ‘em afterwards?" questioned she, 
when she could find breath to apeak. 

“@h, the good for Japons—petticoats, you 
call 1 Some may be worn a second time; 
they can be changed by other trimmings to 
look like new And the rest will be good 
Madame la Dachesse 

* Tenet ma fille’ 
lana mea garde rube, et prenea au 
She always spoke to 


will 


things, 


for mae gave me a 


great deal she would say, 
‘reyardes 
tant que coua coudres.’ 
me in French.” 

Ty on wished there had been no French in 
vented, a far as her comprehension was 
concerned, While she stood, undecided what 
reply to make, wishing very much to ex- 
press her decided opinion upon the extrava- 
gance abe saw around ber, yet deterred from 
it by remembering that Mra, Verner was now 
her mistress, Pharby entered with the choco 
The gurl put it down on the mantk! 
piece, there was no other place) and then 
made asin to Mrs, Tynn that she wished to 
speak with her, They both left the room. 

“Am 1 to be at the beek and call of that 
she resentfally asked. — 


late 


French madmizel?" 
“| was not engaged for that, Mra. Tynun.” 
“Tt seems we are all to be at ber beck and 
her go on,” was Mre 
“OF course it can't be 


call, to hear Tynn's 
Wrathful rejoinder : 
tolerated. We shall see in a day or two, 
Pheoby, gurl, what could p ssesa Mrs Verner 
to buy all them cart loads of finery? She 
Hust have spent the money Lhe water,” 
“Ro she did,” . “She 
did nothing all day long but drive about from 
pretty 
You should see the china that's co- 


acquiesced Pherty 


one place to another and choose 
things 
ming over!” 

“i wonder Mr 


thoughtlessiy spoken reply of Tynn. 


Lionel let ber,” was the 
And 
she tned, when too late, to cough it down 

“He belped her, Ithink,” answered Pho- 
by. “LT know he bought some of that beau 
tiful Jeweiry tor her bimeelf, and brought it 
home I saw him kiss her through the 
doorway, as he clasped that pick necklace 
op her neck.” 

“Oh, well, I don't want to hear about that 
rubbish,” tartly rejoined Tynn. “If you 
take to peep Urrough doorways, girl, you 
won't suit Verner’s Pride.” 

Phaby did pot like the rebuff, She turned 
one way, and Mra Tynp went off another, 

In the breakfast-room below, in ber charm. 
ing French morning costume, tasty and ele- 
gant, sat Sibylla Verner, With French 
dresses, she scomed to be acquiring French 
Late as the hour was, the break tast 
Tomained on the table, Mbyila might have 
sent the things away an hour ago: bat she 
kept a lite chocolate in her cup, and toyed 
with it, She had never tasted chocolate for 
breakfast in all her life, previous to Unis visit 
to Paris now she protested she could take 
nothing else, Possibly she may have caught 
the taste for it from Mademoiselle Benoiwte — 
Her husband sat opposite to her how chair 
drawn from the table, and turned tw fere 
tie room. A perfectly ssustied, happy ex- 
pression pervaded his face: be appearea to 
be fully comteuted with hie lot and with his 
bride Jost now he was laughing immuode- 
rale'y 

Perched upon the arm of a sofa, having 


habita 


a 


ghion, was Jen Verner. Jan bad come in to 
pay them « visit amd pongratulate them on 
their return. That is speaking somewhat 


common with ua,” retorted Mea Tyum— Pfigaratively, however; for Jan possessed no 


notion of congratulating anybody. As Lady 
Verner sometimes reecntfully said, Jan bed 
Bo more social in him than a bear. 
Upon entering, Silylia asked him to take 
some breakfast. Breakfast! echoed Jan, did 
she call that breakfast? He thought it war 
lunch: it was getting on for his dinner-time. 
Jan was@iving Lionel a history of the moun 
light flitting, and of Susan Peckaby's ex 
pected expedition to New Jerusalem on « 
white Gonkey. 

“It ought to have been stopped,” said Lio- 
nel, when his laughter hed subsided. “They 
are going out to misery, and to nothing else, 
poor deluded creatures!’ 

“ Who was to stop it 7” asked Jan. 

“Some one might have told them the truth. 
If thie Brother Jarrum represented things in 
rose-colored huea, could nobody open to their 
view the other side of the picture’ I should 
have endeavored to do it, had I been here. 
If they chose t risk the venture after that, it 
would have been their own fault.” 

“You'd have done po good,” said Jan. 
“Once let'em get the Mormon fever upon 
‘om, and it must run ite course, It's like the 
gold fever; nothing will convince folks they 
are mistaken as to that, except the going out 
to Australia to the Diggings. That will.” 

A faint tinge of brighter color rose to Bi- 
bylla’s cheeks at this allusion, and Lionel 
knit his brow. He would have avoided for- 
ever any chain of thought that led his me- 
mory to Frederick Massingbird : he could not 
bear to think that his young bride had been 
another's before she was his. Jan, happily 
ignorant, continued. 

“There's Busan Peckaby. She has got it 
in her head that she’s going straight off to 
Paradise, once she is in the Salt Lake City. 
Well, now, Lionel, if you, and all the world 
to help you, set yourselves on to convince 
her that she's mistaken, you couldn't do it 
They must go out and find the level of things 
for themselves: there's no help for it.” 

“ Jan, it is not likely that Susan Peckaby 
really expects a white donkey to be sent for 
her!" erled Sibylia. 

“ She as fully expects the white donkey, os 
I expect that I shall go from here presently, 
and drop in on Paynton, on my way home,” 
earnestly said Jan. “He ha» had a kick 
from a horse on his shin, and a nasty place 
it is,” added Jan in a parenthesis. “ Nothing 
on earth would convince Susan Peckaby that 
the donkey's a myth, or will be a myth; and 
she wastes all her time looking out for it. If 
you were opposite their place now, you'd sce 
her head somewhere: poked out at the door, 
or peeping from the up-stairs window.” 

“T wish I could get them all back again— 
those who have gone from here!” warmly 


epoke Lionel. 


“1 wish sometimes | had got four legs, that 
might get over double ground, when pa 
tients are wanting me on all sides,” returned 
Jan. “Theone wish is just as possible as 
the other, Lionel. The lot sailed from Liver- 
pool yesterday, in the ship American Star. 
And I'll be bound, what with the sea sick 
ness, and the other discomforte, they are 


wishing themselves out of it already! I say, 
Sibylla, what did you think of Paris?” 
“Oh, Jan, ita charming! And I have 


brought the most enchanting things home 
You can come up-stairs and sec them, if you 
like. B noite is unpacking them.” 

“Well, L don’t know,” mused Jan. “I 
don't suppose they are what I should care to 
sec, What are the things?” 

“Dresses, and bonnets, and mantles, and 
lace, and coiffures,” returned Sibylla “I 
can't tell you hail the beautiful things. One 
of my cachepagnes is of a filigrane silver 
work, with drops falling from it, real dia- 
monda.” 

“What d'ye call a cacbe-peigne ’” 
Jan. 

“Don't you know’ An ornament for the 
hair, that you puton to hide the comb be- 
Will 


asked 


hind. Combs are coming into fashion 
you come ap and see the things, Jan!” 
“Not 1! What do I care for lace and bon- 
nets?” uogallantly anewered Jan. “1 didn't 
know but Lionel might have brought me 
some anatomical studies ever, They'd be in 
my line.” 

Sibylla shricked—a pretty little shriek of 
* Lionel, why do you let him 
means ampu- 


affectation 
say such things to me’ Ile 
tated arms and legs.” 

“Tm sure 1 didn't,” said Jan. “1 meant 
They'd not let the other things pass 
the customs, Have yeu brought a dress 
a-piece for Deb and Amilly ¥" 

“No,” said Sibylla, looking vp in some 
consteruation. “I never thought about it.” 
“Won't they be disappointed, tuen! They 
have counted upon it, ] can ted you. They 
can’t afford to buy themselves much, you 
know. thy doctor heeps them so shert,” ad- 
ded Jan. 

“1 woudd have brought them something, if 
Thad thought of it; 1 would, indeed!” ex- 
claimed Sivylia, in an accent of contrition. 
“Is it not a pity, Lionel '” 

“IT wish you had,” replied Lionel. “Can 
you give them nothing of what you have 
brought?” 

“ Well—1—must—oonsider,” 
bylla, who was essentially selfish. “The 
things are so beautiful; so expensive: they 
are scarcely suited to Deborah and Amilly.” 

“ Why not!” questioned Jan. 

“You have not a bit of sense, Jan,” grun- 
bled Sibylla “Things chosen to suit me, 
won't suit them.” 

“Why not?” repeated Jan, obstinate ly. 

* There never was any one like you, Jan, 
for stupidity,” was Sibylla’s retort “I am 
young and pretty, and a bride; and they are 
two faded old maida.” 

“Dress ‘em up young, and they'll look 
young,” answered Jan, with composure. 
* Give ‘em a bit of pleasure for once, Sibylla.” 

“Til see,” impatiently auswered Sibylla 
“Jan, how came Nancy to go off with the 


models 


hesitated Si 





there come an anchor, his legs hanging 





Jown acd swaying about ip tncir favorite fa- | 


Mormons? Tyna says she packed up her 
things in secret, and started.” 


“How came the rest to go?” was Jan's 
answer. “Sbe caught the fever, too, I sup- 


“What Nancy are you talking of?" de 
manded Lionel. “ Not Nancy from bere!” 

“Ob, Lionel, yes! I forgot to tell you,” 
said Sibylla. “She is gone indeed. Mra 
Tynn is so indignant. She says the girl must 
be a fool f” 

“ Little short of it,” returned Lionel. “To 
give up & good home here for the Salt Lake! 
She will repent it.” 

“Let ‘em all alone for that,” nodded Jan. 
“T'd like to pay an hour's visit to'em when 
they have been a month in the place—if they 
ever get to it.” 

“Tynn says she remembers, when that 
Brother Jarrum was here in the spring, that 
Nancy made frequent excuses’ for going to 
Deerham in the evening,” resumed Sibylla. 
“he thinks it must have been to frequent 
those meetings in Peckaby's shop.” 

“I thought the man, Jarrum, had gone 
off, lenving the mischief to die away,” ob 
served Lionel. 

“to did everybody else,” said Jan. “He 
came back the day that you were married. 
Nancy's betters got lured into Peckaby's, as 
well as Nancy,” he added. “ That sickly 
daughter at Chalk Cottage, she’s gone.” 

Lionel looked very much astonished. 

“No!” he uttered. 

“ Fact,” said Jan. “The mother came to 
me the morning after the flitting, and said 
she had been seduced away. She wanted to 
telegraph to Dr. West—”" 

Jan stopped dead, remembering that Si- 
bylla was present, as well as Lionel. He 
leaped off the sofa. 

“ Ah, we shall see them all back some day, 
if they can only contrive to elude the vigi- 
lance of the Mormons. I'm off, Lionel; old 
Paynton will think I am not coming to-day. 
Good-bye, Ribylla.” 

Jan hastened from the room. Lionel stood 
at the window, and watched him away. Si- 
bylla glided up to her h@sband, nestling 
against him. 

“ Lionel, tell me. Jan never would, though 
I nearly teased his life out; and Deborah and 
Amilly persisted that they knew nothing. 
You tell me.” 

“Tell you what, my dearest ?” 

“ After I came home in the winter, there 
were strange whispers about papa and that 
Chalk Cottage. People were mysterious over 
it, and I never could get a word of explana- 
tion. Jan was the worst; he was coolly tan- 
talizing, and it used to put me in a passion. 
What was the tale told ’” 

An involuntary darkening of Lionel’s brow. 
He cleared it instantly, and looked down on 
his wife with a smile. 

“IT know of no tale worth telling you, Si- 
bylla.” 

“ But there was a tale told?” 

“ Jan—who, being in closer proximity to 
D.. West than any one, may be supposed to 
know best of his private affairs—tells a tale 
of Dr. West's having set a chimney on fire 
at Chalk Cottage, thereby arousing the ive of 
its inmates,” 

“Don't you repeat such nonsense to me, 
Lionel; you are not Jan,” she returned, in a 
half peevish tone. “I fear papa may have 
borrowed money from the ladies, and did not 
repay them,” she added, her voice sinking to 
“But I would not say it to any 
ane but you. What do you think ?” 

“It my wife will allow me to tell her what 
I think, I should say that it is her duty—and 
mine now—not to seek to penetrate into any 
affairs belonging to Dr. West which he may 
wish to keep to himeelf. Is it not so, Sibylla 
mine” 

Sibylla smiled, and held up her face to be 
kissed. 

“ Yos, you are right, Lionel.” 

Swayed by impulse, more than by any- 
thing else, she thought of her treasures up- 
stairs, in the process of disinterment from 
their cases by Benoite, and ran from him to 
inspect them, Lionel put on his hat, and 
strolled out of doors. 

A thought came over him that he would go 
and pay @ visit to his mother. He knew how 
exacting of attention from him she was, how 
jealous, 80 to speak, of Sibylla’s having taken 
him from her. Lionel hoped by degrees to 
reduce the breach narrower and narrower. 
Nothing shoul! be wanting on his part to 
effect it; he trusted that nothing would be 
wanting on Sibyila’s. dle really wished to 
see his mother after his month's absence; 
and he knew she would be pleased at his 
going there on this, the first morning of his 
return. As he turned into the high road, he 
met the vicar of Deermam, the Reverend 
James Bourne. 

They shook hands. And the conversation 
led, not unnaturally, on the Mormon flight. 
As they were talking of it, Roy, the ex- 
bailitl, was observed crossing the opposite 
tield 

“My brother tells me the report runs that 
Mrs. Roy contemplated being of the com- 
pany, but ¥as overtaken by her husband and 
brought back,” remarked Lionel. 

“Hlow it may have been, about his bring- 
ing her back, or whether she actually started, 
I don't know,” replied Mr. Bourne, who was 
& man with a large, pale face and iron-gray 
hair. “ That she intended to go, I have rea- 
son to believe.” 

He spoke the last words significantly, low- 
ering his voice. Lionel looked at him. 

“She paid me a mysterious visit at the 
Vicarage the night before the start,” con- 
tinued the clergyman. “A very mysterious 
visit, indeed, taken in conjunction with her 
words, I was in my study, reading by can 
die-light, when somebody came tapping at the 


e whisper, 


glass door, and stole in. It was Mrs Ro® She | 


was in a state of tremor, like I bave heard it 


said she appeared the night the inquiry was } 


held at Verner’s Pride, touching He death of 
Rachel Frost. She spoke to me in ambiguous 
terms of a journey she was about to take— 
that she should probably be away for her 
whole life—and then she proceeded to speak 
of that night.” 

“The night of the inquiry?” echoed Lio- 





nel. 


“The night of the inquiry—that is, the 
night of the accident,” returned Mr. Bourne. 
“Bhe said sve wished to confide a secret to 
me, which she had not liked te touch upon 
before, but which she could sot leave the 
place without confiding to some one reapon- 
sible, who might use it in care of need. The 
secret she proceeded to tell me was—that it 
was Frederick Massingbird who had been 
quarrelling with Rachel that night by the 
willow pool. She could swear it to me, she 
said, if necessary.” 

“ Bot—if that were true—whby did she not 

say it at the time?” asked Lionel, after a 
pauee. ‘ 
“It was all she said. And she would not 
be questioned. ‘In case o’ need, sir, in case 
anybody else should ever be brought up for 
it, tell ‘em that Dinah Roy asserted to you 
with her last breath in Deerham, that Mr. 
Fred Massingbird was the one that was 
with Rachel.’ Those were the words she 
used to me; I dotted them down aftr she 
left, AsT tell you, she would not be qnes- 
tioned, and glided out again almost imme- 
diately.” 

“* Was she wandering in her mind ?” 

“I think not. She spoke with an air of 
truth. When I heard of the flight of the con- 
verts the next morning, I could only con- 
clude that Mrs. Roy had intended to be among 
them. But now, understand me, Mr. Verner, 
although I have told you this, I have not 
mentioned it to another living soul. Neither 
do I intend to do so, It can do no good to 
reap up the sad tale; whether Frederick 
Massingbird was, or was not with Rachel 
that night; whether he was in any way 
guilty, or was purely innocent, it boots not 
to inquire now.” 

“Tt does not,” warmly replied Lionel. 
“You have done well. Let us bury Mra, 


as we can.” 

They parted. Lionel took his way to 
Deerham Court, absorbed in thought. His 
own strong impression had been, that Mr. 
Fred Massiogbird was the black sheep, with 
regard to Rachel. (TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS. —We cannot 
undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions. 


JOB PRINTING OFFICE. 

THE BATURDAY EVENING POST 
JOB PRINTING OFFICE is prepared to print 
Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, Catalogues, 
Books of Evidence, &c., In a workmanlike man- 





ner, and on reasonable terms. 

Apply at the Job Office, Number 106 Hudson's 
Alley, below Chestnut Street. (Hudson's Alley 
runs southwardly trom Chestnut, between Third 
and Fourth Streets.) 


THE INDIAN OUTBREAK. 
Ata recent “Relief Meeting” in Chicago, 
Mr. Woodbury made the following state- 
ment relative to the recent Indian outbreak 
in Minnesota :— 


“ He(Mr, Woodbury) had resided at Anoka, 
Minnesota, and upon the breaking out of the 
Indian troubles in the North-West, visited 
the scene of depredationa, but the result was 
far greater ‘han be anticipated. He believed 
that the country was now reaping the result 
of their wrongs to the Indians. he agents 
who had early been there were unprincip ed 
men. The Indians had been swindled, and 
the sm>ll confines to their reservations bro- 
ken in. One great cause of the trouble was 
the disappointment of the Indians not re- 
ceiving their yearly payments. They as- 
sembled at the usual time, but failing wo be 
paid, were disappoiated, and of course laid 
the blame to the agents. The trouble grew 
worse, and finally broke out in open revolt. 
At one time it was feared that the Chippewas 
would break out in open revolt, but through 
the influence of Gov. Ramsey and a delega- 
tion with Hole-in-the-Day, it was averted.” 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. Wood- 
bury in relation to this Minnesota outbreak. 
Very probably it was instigated by the emis- 
saries of Jeff. Davis—for it would be only 
of a piece with his acknowledged doings 
among the Cherokees and Choctaws—but 
the machinations of the rebels would not 
have proved so successful, had there not 
been & prevalent feeling of discontent in 
which to sow their ruthless and sanguinary 
counsela It is to a part of the general mis- 
government of the country for the last thirty 
years that we owe this Indian outbreak. For 
it is generaily believed in the states along 
our western border, that the sums annually 
voted by Congress for the payment of the 
Indian annuities, have been for years, in 
greater part, systematically diverted into the 
pockets of the government agents of the 
various tribes. Of course it would be very hard 
to prove this—these gentlemen being very 
skilful in “covering up their tracks’—but 
the common belief is that the charge is sub- 
stantially correct. Senator Houston, of Texas, 
Whose means of information have been very 
ample, has always contended that in the 
numerous disputes between the two races, 
the whites were nearly always the original 
aggressors, Some offical or uoefficial outrage 





| goads the Indians to an outhreak—they then — 


attack indiscriminately all the whites they 
Can meet—and the result is that the whites, 
for their own protection, bave to decree the 
exterminatin or utter banishmert of the 
offen j yv tribes, 

Friends of oars now residing in dangerous 
‘vicinity to the scene of the Minnesota out 
break, and whem we know to be men who 
| would not wrong an Indian any sooner thaD 
a white man, unite in ssying that the 
Sioux must be driven from tne limits of the 
, Stee. And while we grant that this msy 
now be a necessity, not tbe leas do we believe 
| that the Sioux have in all probability beeD 





Roy's story between us; and forget it, so far: 
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subjected to the same system of plunder and 
outrage from the agents of the Government, 
which has been pursued so generally towards 
the Indian tribes. 

The truth is, that underlying al our pre- 
sent troubles, and the ect and jadirect 
sources of the whole of them, are our own 
injustice selfishness. Not only as a na- 
tion, but as fidividuals, we have given our- 
selves up almost exclusively to she pursuit of 
our own selfish interesta’ To get money and 
land—more money and more land—fairly or 
unfairly—has been the great aim of our peo- 
ple, both as a nation and as individuals, The 
present time seems to be a great settling day 
—and all our sins are coming home to us at 
once. For the Universe is constructed on 
different principles—on the principles of Jus- 
tice and Right—and nothing will long stand 
securely that is built on the basis of injustice 
and fraud. 

It will be a slow work, this coming back 
to honesty and justice, Judging by the amount 
of official and unofficial peculation that is now 
going on all around us, One sign that we 
have come back to them, will be found in the 
existence of a belief that our public men 
and office-holders are usually honest, and 
true to their respective trusts. Now, no one 
believes this to be generally the case. It is 
at present the common belief that in the civil 
government, as well as in the army, there is 
a vast amount of fraud. Ask the ladies who 
are interesting themselves in the hospitals, 
what they think of the honesty of surgeons 
and quarter-masters, and they probably will 
express themselves in very unflattering terms 
relative thereto. One good sign however we 
do know of, that the honesty of our highest 
public men, and highest military and naval 
officers, with a few exceptions, is generally 
undoubted, This is a cheering fact. 

Several things our people have to learn. 
First, to reject and despise all dishonesty and 
injustice in the striving after wealth, whether 
national or individual. Secondly, to learn 
that the choice of proper rulers and officers 
is a matter that concerns the dearest interests 
of every man, and that it is therefore despi- 
cable and shameful for any one to make a 
boast that “he takes no part nor interest in 
politics.” Thirdly, to see to it that the offices 
of the country are filled with intelligent and 
honest men—men who will do their duty 
to the best of their knowledge and ability— 
and not with mere unpriucipled adventurers 
and fli: pant demagogues, who have neither 
high character nor true ability, but whose 
only object is to promote their own selfish 
interests. Until these things are learned by 
our people in the hard school of adversity, 
we shall not be able to enjoy peace and se- 
curity, whatever may be our apparent power 
and prosperity. If we have no other enemies, 
they will continue to be those of our own 
household. Present events should teach the 
dullest that it is impossjple to preserve a Re- 
publican government, except upon the broad 
basis of general intelligence and general mo- 
rality. If this broad basis fails, the destruc- 
tion of the Republic, and it may be of all 
peace and security, is inevitable. 





OUR ENGLISH FRIENDS. 

Geo. Francis Train has commenced a lec- 
turing tour in this country against England. 
He has no cause to love the British, but if 
he wants to serve his country he will turn 
his guns against the rebels, There is al- 
ready ill-will enouga between England and 
America. 

So says a contemporary, and we agree 
with it. We, for one, want no war with 
England, France, or anybody elae. By the 
time we get through the present conflict, we 
shail have debt enough, and taxation enough, 
and ‘sorrow enough, and bloodshed enough, 
and trouble enough in all ways, to satisfy the 
most quarrelsome and malevolent. We are op- 
posed to any more fighting just for the pur- 
pose of keeping our hand in, or punishing 
and enlightening foreign folly. 

One excellent result the foolish articles in 
the English journals are working out, and 
that is our complete emancipation from all 
metal and colonial bondage to Europe. Our 
people, especially the scholars and thinkers, 
no longer care a jot for what the leading 
Their denunciations 





English journals say. 
are now simply food for laughter—we do 
not even hooor them sufficiently to get angry 
at them. low can we—they are 80 supremely 
stupid and ridiculous. Just to think, for in- 
ttance, of the London Times taking the re- 
cent outpouring of the militia of this state as 
& proof of our growing disloyalty to the Fede- 
ral Government! Llow could we longer have 
the least respect for the opinions of men who 
make such monstrous blunders’ The song 
says— 


“Tf you're an angel, where's your wings?” 


we may say to the self-esteemed lions of the 
London press, ii you are not donkeys why do 
you show such long ears ’ 

Mr. Train gets angry at these stupidities— 
instead of laughing at them. He does not 
seem to see the good they are doing in re- 
deeming us from our old absurd deference to 
European opinion—that last relic of the co 
lonial era. He does not see that in this war 
we are working out our intellectual inde 
pendence «of Europe—and that we have 
really cause to thank the leading English 
writers, instead of getting angry with them. 
Blessed be dur enemies—they are doing us 
More good than they know or mean. 

English opinion will be all right, as soon 
as we ‘hra li the rebels) Tne Times wil! 
chop around a+ snddenly as it did some years 
ago from Whig to Tory, and preach funeral 
Orations at the grave of the “ Southern Con- 
federacy,” of the moat edifying and ins‘rac- 
tive character. Tuere is one thing our En- 
glist friends, like mankind in general, under- 
Stand perfectly, and that is sUCCEs8—there is 
mo use in trying to enlighten them by any 
other means, for that is the speediest and 
surest. In the meantime, so long as it pleases 
them, and does not hurt us, let them utter 
“uy amount of nonsense and absurdity they 
can think of. 


PROFANITY. 

The profanity which prevails among sol- 
diers generally, isa thing greatly to be de 
plored, and the officers should endeavor to 
banish it from their companics and regimenta, 
not oaly by precept but by example. We are 
pleased to see that Gen. Howard has made 
an effort in the right direction, by issuing the 
following order :— 


Him whose protection 
mand of Gen. O. O. Howard. 

We hope our other Generals of divisions will 
follow Gen. Howard's example, and do all 
they can to discourage so vulgar and shame- 
ful a practice. 


THE BLACK FLAG. 

We see that the rebels are talking about 
raising the “black flag” in return for the 
President's proclamation of emancipation. 
Of course all inhumanity to the prisoners 
and the wounded, is a game that two can 
play at. Men that have openly enlisted In- 
dians to fight their battles, and instigated the 
recent savage massacres in Minnesota, are 
pretty men to lecture us upon humanity! 
Let them talk of black flage, or of red 
flags, there is one flag to which they are 
bound to come within the next nine months, 
and that is the white one. 





THE PEACE CANARD. 

The recent story relative to peace proposi- 
tions having been submitted by the rebels 
was doubtless a mere canard, got up either 
for political or stock-jobbing purposes—prob- 
ably the latter. 





Tue Late Invawon.—Judging from the 
recent state paper of the Governor of Mary- 
land, the menaced invasion has prodeced a 
conviction in that state similar to that which 
it produced in this, that Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania are essentially one in a military 
point of view. Gov. Bradford says :— 


To Gov. Curtin, of Pennsylvania, and the 
militia of his state, who rallied with such 
alacrity at the first symptoms of an invasion, 
our warmest thanks are also due. The readi- 
ness with which they crossed the border and 
took their stand beside the Maryland brigade, 
shows that the border ia in all reapecta but an 
ideal line, and that in such a cause as now 
unites us, Pennayloania and Maryland are 
but one, 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 








“ Jerrenson Davis is a great man. His quar- 
Wasarnoton.”—London Morning Herald. 
* Accustomed as we are to the constant boast- 
ing of the North, which grows louder and louder 
in proportion as its prospects grow darker and 
darker, we read with much pleasure the mea 
sured and statesmanlike language in which the 
Southern President pays a well-earned tribute to 
the gallantry and good conduct of the troops, 
deplores the desolating war, and expfesses his 
confidence of a fina) triumph in the struggle 
against despotic usurpation."’—London Times. 
But a few years ago this same JerreRson Davis, 
Now held up as the Land of the West's rara avis, 
Was denounced as an ill-bird, his own nest be 
fouling, 

By these lick-spittle sheets that his praises are 
howling. 

In those days, by a clever executive quip, be 

Disavowed the just debts of his State—Missis 
sippi— 

And from all the good things by true Christians 
respected, 

With 8t. Pau held that “ tonds"’ might be justly 
excepted, 


Ah! then down on him came both the Tiines and 
the Herald, 

How his regue’s back was scored, how his 
knuckles were feruled 

He was ewindler, and shuffler, and knaye demo 
cratic, 

And a dozen of other names equally Attic ; 

Yea, the whole British press, playing “ Follow- 
my-leader,” 

Damned in chorus the yet undeveloped Beceder 


Then was slavery lugged in, and each London 
diurnal 

Swore that robbery was twin to that system in 
fernal ; 


While the Exeter Hall folk, unable to smother 

Their inordinate love for “a man and a brother,’ 

The South unto Sodom compared, and the eul 
phur 

Profesred they could smell), that would surely 
engulf her; 

Yelled the Press, yelled the Church, yelled one- 

half of the nation, 

And the cause was Jerr. Davis and kert DIATION 


Once again, as of yore, ina furious chorua, 

Do the bellowings resound of the calves of old 
Taurus; 

But alas! all the ire of these creatures is kindled 
*“Gainst the foes of the man by whose arts they 
were ewindled ; 

And the “ bonds” and the “bondmen” alike are 
forgotten 

As they shout for the Lord of the Limbo of 
Cotton ; 

All which proves British sympathy—out on the 
gammon— 

Is a dog vane swung round by the breathings of 


Mammon! _ Vanily Faur 


Srnoutar Facr.—One day last week a 
flower resembling a full-blown white rose, 
was picked from an apple tree on the farm 
of Harlow Borghardt, in this town, on the 
road to Evremont. It was nearly two inches 
in diameter, and consisted of over a hundred 
leaves. The tree is loaded with smal! apples, 
and the singularity of the phenomenon 1s the 
subject of much foolish superstitiun—Buck- 
shire ( Mass.) Courter. 


~ 


ta” The prayer of a Unitarian preacher 


of Fitepburg, Mass, runs as follows: “Ob, 
God, we pray Thee to bleas the rebels. Bless 
their hearts with sincere repentance. Bless 


their armies with defeat. Blees their social 





condition by emancipation.” 


rel is a better and a fairer one than that of) 


BIBLE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


How an&® we To UnpersTanp Tre Ac- 
count Grven oF Me vommeepec m 61. 


| Pat's Erter.s ro tux Hennews \—" With- 


ont father, without mother, without descent, 
having neither beginning of days, nor end of 
life.”— Heb. vii. 3. 

This verse is admitted by ali commentators 
to be exceedingly difficult, and various modes 
of elucidation have been suggested ; a learned 
divine tells us that the verse appears from the 
context to mean this— 

1. Melehisedec was “without fther;” in 
other words, he was not a descendant or off- 
spring of Aaron, from whom all Aigh priests 
were descended. 

2. He was “without mother,” that is, he 
was not even like the chief priests, descended 
from some female branch of Aaron. 

3. He was “without descent,” at all. He 
was not even a Lerite, 

4. He had “no beginning of days,” like 
other priesta, who entered upon their office 
at a fixed period; nor “end of life” that is, 
there was no limited term of service; but, 
like Jesus Christ, was altogether different 
from the ordinary priesthood. 

Calmet and various other theological wri- 
ters are of opinion that Shem, the son of Noah, 
and the forefather of Christ, was Melchisedec, 
and chronology favors this opinion, 

Dip Jerwruan Reauty Orren Ur Iles 
Davenrer t—Judges xi. 31. 

We believe that Jephthab did not take 
away the life of his daughter. From the nar- 
rative we are led w regard the vow as im- 
plying that the object designated was to be 
offered to God in such & manner as circum- 
stances would permit; had it been an animal 
not prohibited, then, in fulfillment of the vow, 
it would have been presented as a sacrifice, 
but as human sacrifices were in the highest 
degree offensive to God, Jephthah's daugb- 
ter, who was the destined offering, was set 
apart for religious duties in ber unmarried 
state, and rs such she passed the remainder 
of her days unaffianced ; and as by this se- 
clusion her hope of establishing a household 
and ranking among the mothers in Israel, 
and also of being among the progenitors of 
the promised Messiah, was desiroyed, her 
companions were accustomed yearly to visit 
her, 0 expresa, We may presume, their sym- 
pathy with her seclusion, and their esteem 
of her filial obedience.” 

We must not allow this inquiry to termi- 
nate without some remarks on the obligation 
jocurred by vows. Men are not at liberty 
to perform unlawful acts in consequence of 
having bound themselves by oaths or by 
vows. They are prohibited by the fact that 
they were under a prior obligation, which 
precluded the right of making such vow, or 
taking such oath, The sin, therefore, con- 
sists in making unlawful vows, and not in 
breaking them. Men may deem it their duty 
to fulfil an unrighteous vow, but they ought 
to know that God will accept no action that 
comes into His presence charged with the 
murder of other duties. 





WHAT I8 MEANT BY “THE CHILDREN OF 
THE Day ?"—1 Thess, v. 5, 

In the days of the apostles mankind were 
classed under three distinctions—the hea- 
thens, the Jews, and the Christians; and a 
few moments’ consideration of the privileges 
they enjoyed will best explain the passage. 

The heathens were children of the night ; 
for it may be asked, What did they know of 
God, of themselves, of their origin, of their 
tall, their recovery, their duty, and their fu- 
ture slate ? 

The Jews were the children of the dawn, 
they were instructed, but it was by types, 
shadows, and ceremonies 

The Christians are the children of the day ; 
because they are fully and clearly instructed 
in whatever relates to God and their own 
duty, and in all that pertains to their present 
and their future welfare: for them “ the dark 
ness is past, avd the true light now shineth.” 





“ And he(EFlisha) went up from thence unto 
Bethel: and as he was going up by the way, 
there came forth little children ont of the 
city, and mocked him, and said unto him, Go 
up, thou bald head; go up, thou bald head 
* * And there came forth two she bears 
out of the wood, and tare forty and two chil 
dren of them.”—2 Kings ii, 24, 24 

Bishop Patrick says the words translated 
“little children” in the Bible have a much 
wider signification in the original Hebrew 
Thus Isaac, when he was toenty fire years 
old, was #0 called (Gen. xxi. 5, 12); Joseph, 
when he was thirty (Gen. xli. 12); and King 
Rehoboam, when he was forty (2 Chron 
xiii. 7) 

The word children very often means, in the 
language of Scripture, simply people—as 
children of Israel, children of light, children 
of God; and we have examples in our own 
language. A ward io the Court of Cuancery 
is called an infant, although he may be a 
powerful man of nearly one-and twenty years 


of age. 


A VaLvanie Cat.—For some days last 
week, the servant in @ family in this city dis 
covered each morning at the back door of tue 
house a number of apples. She was puzzted 
to account for the circumstance, until a neigh 

bor discovered a cat bringing anu apple by tue 
stem and depositing it at the door, aud then 
going away and repeating the operation, Ou 
Saturday morning toe Major, who is the 
owner of this animal, invaluable as a purr 

veyor, discovered Luirteen pears and an ay 

pie, the result of Lhe previous night's foreginZ 
of puss, Of stric. uitegrity, our frend inves 

tigated the case, and found that this cat 

though regardiess of the rights of property 

was an excellent judge of pears and apples, 
having selected ber plunder trom tue grounds 
of Mr. Thomas A. Green, who has tad rare 
success in the culture of floe fruit, The Major 
made us in & manner partwepa criminia, OY 
our acceptance of & portion of Lhe spoils and 
so we tell the whole story.—Acu Medford 
Wercury. 


CH It is the feeble, unmasculine men who 
fight most petulantly against the influence 





and power of women. | 


EFFECTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 


a Bombshell im the Rebel Camp. 


The Richmond Whig of September #0: 
contains the following :— 

In the Rebel Senate on the 20:h Septem. 
ber, Mr. Scmmea, of Loulsiana, submitted 
the following joint resolution :-— 
by the Congress of the Confe- 





cltizens of the States, and 

such is a violation of the usages of civi 
lized an on the rights of 
private property, and an invitation to an 
atrocious servile war, and therefore whould be 
held up to the execration of mankind, and ovun 
teracted by such severe retaliatory measures 


y 
to secure its withdrawal or 
arrest its execution.” 


reign Affairs, He wasin favor of declaring 
every citizen of the Southern Confederacy a 
soldier, authorized to put to death every man 
canght on our soll in arms against the Go- 


Prvernment, 


Mr. Semmes, of Louisiana, sald that the 
resolution had not been drawn without re- 
flection. The question of retaliation was ex 
clusively an Executive one, to be regulated 
by circumstances. But it was proper that 
the ative department of the Goven- 
ment ld express ite approval of the re- 
(ali stion contemplated by the resolution. 

Mr. Henry, of Tenn., said that the resolu- 
tion did not go far enough, He favored the 
passage of's law providing that upon any at- 
tempt being made execute the proclama- 
tion of Abrabam Lincoln, we immediately 
hoist the “black flag,” and proclaim a war 
_matatinn against all invaders of our 


Mr. P' of Mossissippi, said that he had 
always been in favor of conducting the war 
under the “ black flag.” If that flag had been 
raised at Manasans a year ago the war would 
have heen ended ere now. 

Mr. Yancey, of Alabama, moved that the 
pending regolution, together with the resolu 
tion submitted by him some time since, rela- 
uve to retaliation, &c., be referred to a select 
commitice of three, and be made the special 
order for Wednesday next. 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, moved that 
all of swd resolutions be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, This was 
agreed to, 

The Richmond Whig, speaking of Presi- 
deat Lincoln's Proclamation, says :—* It or- 
da'ns servile insurrection in the Confederate 
States, and is not misunderstood, either 
North or South, It is a dash of ay pen to 
destroy four thousand millions of Gur proper- 
ty, and is as much asa bid for the slaves to 

se in insurrection, with the assurance of aid 
from the whole military and navel power of 
the United States, It speaks of the cruelty 
in the Administration, and says Butler is a 
saint, when compared with his master, Our 
military operations are henceforth to assume 
a very grave character. The friends of the 
new programme will necessarily destroy all 
terms between us, The next campaigo will 
be # tremendous one, both for the magnitude 
and character of the hostilities, Let our au 
thoriies prepare the whole strength of our 
people for the tremendous shock, Toe enemy 
ia making great preparations, as well as issuin 
fiendish proclamations. We must peapond 
with equal energy. If we do not, we shall 
be lost. But we will do it.” 


GARIBALDI COMING. 

The American Consul at Vienna wrote to 
Garibaldi, asking him, as be bad failed in bis 
patriotic efforts in Italy, if be would offer his 
valiant arm in the inevieen struggle for 
liberty and unity, and promising him an en- 
thusiaatic recepuion, 

Garibaldi, under date of Sept. 14th, re 
plied :- 

“Tam a« prisoner, and dangerously wound 
ed. It is consequently impossible for me to 
dispose of myself. 

* However, as soon as I am restored to 
liberty, and my wounds are healed, I shall 
take the first favorable opportunity Wo satiely 
my desire to serve the great Awerican Re 
public, of which Tam a citizen, and which is 
now fighting for universal liberty.” 

The above correspondence appeared in the 
Wanderer, of Vienna, 


Ditkyo Fuorr ron rok Aumy.—Cenraat 
Orrick, Sagtrany Comasston, Wasiise 
TON, Oct, 2nd, 1862.-—Tre toq ury being tre 
quently made whether the Commission 
Wishes W receive apples for the use of the 
wounded, it should immediately be put 
lished, as widely aa possible, that dried » , 
ples cannot be sent to ite depots int o lirge 
quantities, Town and village Relief Soctetios 
are requested to make arrangements for 
paring, Cutting, aud drying by their members, 
aod euch volunteer assistance as they Canen|iat 
and to notify farmers that they will receive 
such good trult as they may be deposed to 
offer and are unable themselves to properly 
prepare, Dried apples may be sent in bar 
rels or boxes, or in strong bags, marked, To 
be kept dry.” Dried fruite of other kinds, 
and all good canned fruits will be very a 
ceptable, Prev. Law O-meren, 
(reneral Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA AS A Wiueat Grower 
The United States Railroad and Mining He 
ister calla attention to the fact that the pro 
duction of wheat tn Pennsylvania exceeds 
toatot all the states North and hast of us, 
including New Jersey, New York aud New 
England. In supportof which the HK gister 
quotes the following statiatica from the cen 
sus ol sou 

Hurhela 
Maine, - aL LT) 


New Hampshire, 000 
Vermont, tition 
Marsachurett. liu we 
Khode Island, ‘ ioe 
Counectic ut, eee tt 
New York, oslo 
New Jersey, 176 loo 


Total § states East of Pennsylvania, 
Penneylvania eR ee 


CP The latest notion of fashionable women 
in Paris is to carry handsome sicks with 

jewvelled beads and ribbons, in the Coarles | 
wwe Tuied style. 
PW Stothard learnt the art of comtninag 
iors by closely studying butterfles’ wings 

be would often say tual no One kuew Wwoat 
A burnt stick 
and a barn-door served Wilkie in leu of peu 
el and canvas. Bewick first practic d 
drawiog on the collage walls of his native 
Village, which be covered with bis ssetches 


he owed Wo these liny insects. 





in chalk; and Benjamin West mate his first 
brushes out of the cat's tail. 


1h osl AM) | 


Jt ani blew up the 


Legislation for Removing Negroes. 
[From the Richmond Dispatch, Sept. 27.) 


The Union invasion, ly ip its rete 
tlons ty ves, hae thusfar been a John 
Brown raid on a grand scale. Wherever 
the Union armies bave advanced, the negroes 
have been swept off as clean as the Eastern 
locusts sweep a field of grain. Not one green 
or black thing ls lef in the line of the Yankee 
march, nor in the whole country for mas 
miles around. The Piedmont, the u 
ley, the px ninsula, the country w nb 
Rappahannock and the Potomac, have 
stripped of their negro population. This war 
has assumed the character of a od negro 

Yankees 


oy ition. Of victories 2 
ve many. bat be 
comes of the game ttt im to say, nor 


is no security for the negro property 

state unless The Legisiatu 4 
moval of the negroes from districts exposed 
to Invasion compulsory, We trust the neces- 
sary action will be taken promptly, for the 
state has already saffered enormous losscs 
from this cause, which, by precautionary le- 
gislation, might have all beea prevented, 

C3” Ata mocting in Milan, Duchess county, 
a few days since, a lady became so patrioti- 
cally excited that she rushed upon the stand 
and made an able and touching address, the 
result of which was that sixteen young men 
enlisted on the spot. 

CW The fight at Baton Rouge extented 
over an area of about one mile square, and 
in the centre was a grave-yard, where lle the 
remains of Zachary Taylor, once President 
of the United States, 

CW In the winter the sun promises his 
coming by a long morning, but when he 
comes he shines dimly and sets soon. And 
so with men, the longer their promises, the 
poorer their performances, 

tw Vatican.” —Many who see this word 
may not understand its import. It is a pile 
of buildings covering a space of 1,200 feet in 
length and 1,000 In breadth on one of the 
seven hillain Rome, The site was once the 
garden of barbarous Nero, Early in the aix- 
teenth century the Bishop of Rome erected 
there an humble dwelling. Thin had been 
added to by one Pope after another, until it 
is now one of the moat spacious and magol- 
ficent palaces, stocked with paintings, statues, 
books and antiquities of the rarest kind, 

(27 In the original army which marched 
with McClellan to drive the rebels out of 
Maryland, were included 25.000 of the new 
levies, and it is conceded that these raw 
troops fought as well as the veterans—all 
foucht admirably, 

t@ “If any of our states or cities or coun 
ties raire more than their quota of volunteers 
for this war, the surplus will be credited to 
them by the Lord for the eternal war againat 
the Devil,” says the Louiaville Journal 

CH” A shoe black at Marseilles publishes 
acerd with promised reward for the disco 
very of the thief or thieves who broke into 
his house and stole 3000) railway shares, 
worth $300,000 Ile 
BOOTHE PUlp Ome 

(#” Those who go round with the con 
tribution box in California churches, plead 
and wbyue the case at the pews as they go 
along the following dia 
loyue Parson LL 
the basket to Bill, and he 


haa bla hed boots to 


In one instance 


ensued extenced 


rlowly shook his 


head, “Come, William, give us something,” 
wud the parson. “Can't doit,” replied Bil? 
“Why not’ Is not the cause a good one?" 


“Vos, good enough, but bam notable to give 
I know better, you 
* “Well, 
L taunt be pret be 

That, Wal 


lam, you owe Gad a laren debt than you 


anything.” “Toh! pon! 
tiuet yive a better reason than that 
Lowe too much money; 
fore | an generous you know 


owe any one else” “Post's true, parson ; 
but then be ain't pushing me like the res’ of 
my creditors” The argument was conclu 
nive 

[HA weolding wile is yenerally a high 
looed wotban, 

ta” ltonly takes «turn of the weather 
cock to bring about the millennium, Only 
let Luome guste of virtue, that every man blows 
Upon bis neigubor, be tured upou himself 


and the thing is done Its easier than sin 


ning 
tH” A portly young triend of ours th 
oluer day Contomplated for some minutes 


the ponderous dimensions of a bystanders 
leet, 
said, as he surveyed the man's upper Work 


and then, in # tone of uller wonder 


* You'd bave been a mighty tall man it they 
hadn't bent you off so fer up” 
tH Tuk Kicuker Man is toe Wontp 
Among other celebrities In’ London ts iba 


ron Bteiglitz, the great Petersburg banker, 





whe is declared to be the richest individual | 
in the world. Ilia annual iweome is esti- | 
mated at two and a hall milous of dollar } 


CW” The revels pretend that they set fire | 
Arkansas Uhemese! ve 
According to their own acount, they bave | 


now sacrificed three rama as burot offerings 


to ther wolotl war 

tr The rebets at length are commen ing 
to tet the tru bo as we fod in the rebel pa 
pers the following claim “We cam to 
have the advantage over the Loa no-ts in 
cniva’ry, revelry, cevilry, s avery, aid Ca- 
valry.’ We are not disposed to cispuke with 


them on any « 

tH One of the complaints Mel i: an ad- 
joining county of uofituess f 1 mi itery draft, 
represents the person as having had b 6 brain 


1 boewe points 


| frozen, 


LATEST NEWS, ~ 
A VICTORY IN MISSISSIPPI. 


TAN DORN, PRICE AND LOVELL DEFEATED 
WITH GREAT SLAUGHTER, 


-_—--- — - er 


The Rebel Dead and Woanded Left on 
the Pield---Oer Forces ia Pereait. 














battle lasted till half-pas 11 o'clock, when 
the rebela commenced a retreat toward the 
Hatchie river. The number of killed and 
wounded is not known, The rebel joes is re- 
ported much than ours, 

We have between 700 and 1,000 prisoners, 
not including the wounded. 

Gen. Hackleman, of Indiana, ts killed. 
Gen. ( la dangerously wounded. Cola 
Gilbert, Smith and Mower are wounded. 

The Mobile avd Onio Kallroad is not seri- 
ously Injured, The telegraph line wo Corinth 
has been repatred. 

Gen. Hurlbut marched on Saturday to the 
south side of the Hatchie river, with a large 
force, thus cutting off Price's retreat, 

Gen, Rosecrans moved early this morning 
to renew the attack. 

Cannonading was beard to day in the direc- 
tion of the forces, 

Price is in the forks of the Hatchie, be- 
tween Hurlbut and Rosecrans'’s forces, 

The War in Kentucky. 

General Morgan arrived a Greenupeburg, 
Kentucky, on the 3rd instant, on his retreat 
from Cumberland Gop — All the artillery, ex- 
cept four 82-pounders, were brought away, 
and these were rendered useless before being 
abandoned, 

A vumber of skirmishes bave taken place, 
resulting in the repulse of the rebels, the de- 
feat of the rebel Morgan, and the capture of 
wx hundred priconers 

Lovumvitie, Oct. 4.—Bardstown advices 
gay that the rebels have from 40,000 to 
$5,000 men within a cirele of eight miles in 
diameter, arcuod Bardstown, and are cut- 
ting new roads from Bardstown to Spring- 
fleid and Lexington, 

Lovtsviiime, Oct 5.—The rebels in large 
force evecoated Bardstown yesterday morn 
ing at 10 o'clock 


Miscellancous, 

A company of the 54th Pennsylvania, do- 
ing guard duty on the Baltimore and Onio 
Katiroad, near Pawpaw, between Hancock 
and Cumberland, were taken praoners on 
the 4th inet, by a superior force of bela An 
attack was made about the same time on the 
ren] camp, and two pieces of artillery with 
other trophies brought away 

A yvenutleman of New York baa received a 
letter from an officer in Garibaldi's army, 
tendering ite servicers to fight for the U aien, 
and asking if the state of New York will ac- 
oe pt them, 

Advices have been received at St. Louis of 
an engagement at Neosho, between the Kan 
sas troope aud a superior force of rebels 
Pi Kateas one wd to retire 

A fight is repo mut no 
prartictiiars® lhawe bent rece 


Tur Satheor Sram No 


pr were Tibi 
ted a Sarcoxe, M 
ive 

je reon in any 
aveney 
can obtain 
order, Wit 
Internal 


parcol the Country teas Lhe exclusive 
for the wale of Any om 
the statipe oy sending the proper 
the money, to the Commtestoner of 
Kevenue 


Htanrens Freeny 


sitipes 


thet b The rauronad 
briuty yesterday, and trains 
of cars passed over io tute Harper's Ferry to 
With troops and munitivas of war and 


Wis © taapleted 


ay 
aArtny stores 


FORBIGN NEWS. 
The steamer Jura ctf Cape Keee, bring 
Tur report ot the 
vet ryotthe Lown army over Lee had been 
ved aud Caused great Joy among the 
mercuaots and other foendly tothe Unaioa 


ing news Go toe Yooh ul 


caus It had aleo elven an impetus to the 
chon market Toe Titues tainks that 
Garibaldi will soon cromae the Adanue and 


fight to “subjugate «a nation struggling to be 
free” “The sales of Cotton for the week were 
10000) Dales 


C#™ An afflicted nusband tells of his griev 





ances in sorrowtu! liyme, thus 


“T've a eour kr t wife, 
Wh the pest of apy life, 


And the worst of ali women Is she 


Fort nature = tet Kied, 
Aad Levery way fod 
Tha’ s jue mw weong woman forme.” 
Cm” The stiaiiest wateh in the London 
baiitbomts a ccmute affer, saaller than @ 
esx eeo in a tog tora lady @fnver:. it goes 
IX fours and iy o* purchased for the 
pretty bitthe sa tlw! 
[@” Tun Covontna of Jxuweiry.—Jew- 
ery what wm cale. “. i'der’s 
pukle”” Lt consists of alam and :a’t each 


Ove ounce, sailpetre two Ounces, d solved in 
Ove piotot water, The trinkets are toiled in 
this for a very few secoadsa, then iifte! out 
aid washed. This treatment imparts to them 
arch color, 
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— 
THE SWORD. 


BY Ming L. K LANDON 
*Twes the battlefield. and the cold pale moon 
Leoked éowa on the dead and dying . 
And the wind pewed o'er with © dirge and « 
wail, 
Where the young and the brave were lying 


With his father’s sword in his red, right band, 
And the hostile dead around bim, 

Lays youthful chief, but his bed wae the ground, 
And the grave's icy sleep bed bound bim 


A reckless rover, ‘mid drath and éc0m, 
Passed a soldier, bis plunder secking . 

Careless be stepped where friewd and fox 
Lag alike in their life-blood recking 


Drewn by the shine of the warrier’s eword, 
The soldier paused beside it ; 

He wrenched the band with « giant's strength, 
But the grasp of the dead defied it 


He looeed hie bold, and bie noble heart 
Took part with the dead before bir , 
Ané he honored the breve who died eword in 
band, 
As with softened brow he leaned o'er him 


“A soldier's death thon hast boldly died, 
A soldier's greve won by It, 

Before | would take that eword from thine hand, 
My own life's blood should dye it 


“Thow shall not be left for the carrion crow, 
Or the wolf to batten o'er thee 

Or the coward to Ineult the gallant dead, 
Who in life had trembied before thee.’ 


Then dug he « grave in the crimeon earth, 
Where hie warrior foe was sleeping 

And be laid him there, In honor and rest, 
With hie eword in his own brave keeping 


SANTA; OR, A WOMAN'S TRAGEDY, 


By ree Avcruon oF “ Tae Woman 1 Loven, 
any Tue Womans tHat Loven Ma” 


CHAPTER V 

“For ten years I lived with the Chanoi 
nesee Landsberg. My life wae as monoto 
nous as could well be conceived, The Cha 
noinesse wee infirm in health, and was 
obliged for weeks to be alone. Here was a 
melancholy page in the history of woman. 
Here, however, ie not the place to relate it 

“ Both pride and inclination prevented me 
from making any steps to return to my bus 
band. Iwas immovable in my resolution 
1 would not return to Vienna without him, and 
1 told bim | considered our separation a final 
one. Afier a while he ceased to urge my re 
turn, My thee was forgotien at court, and 
he remained in Rome. I gave myself up en 
tirely to study, 1 read, I wrote, I improved 
myeelf in every way. 1 did not repine at my 
Jot—vut I felt there was a want—I passion 
ately thirsted for happiness, I used to wake 
at night and find the tears rolling down my 
cheeks; some sweet, seductive dream had 
beguiled me in sleep, I had not found oyt 
that, after all, my sorrow, my joy, my life it 
eelf, wae a eelfiah one, 

* Matured in mind and tay, 1 was atill ae 
inexperienced apa child leould have dis 
Cuseed the deepest questions on the moat re 
condite subjecta, yet a peasant of twenty, 
who had loved and beld a child on her knee, 
was more versed in the mysteries of the soul, 
and had more really developed her being 
then I, whom Rupert Rabenfele called a 
Muse 

“As Lapproach the most painful event of 
my life, a dread comes over me, I fear 
disturb the memories of the past, leat | should 
come upon the calcined heart among the 
ashes, My greatest error and my greatest 
sorrow are here 

“RKapert Rabeafels was a great nephew of 
the Chanoinesse Landsberg, and a nephew of 
my husband's The son of a brother wht 
had died young. In the event of Count Ra 
benfels leaving no heirs, Rupert was his heir, 
An entire difference of education, tastes and 
bpinions had divided uncle and nephew. I 
had never seen him at Vienna; but, during 
the first years of my residence at Behloestein 
he came occasionally to visit us He had 
married very young, and had lost his wife 
Three years after my arrival he brought his 
little motheriess Ide, his only child, to @ay 
with oe =A most friendly feeling had always 
existed between Nupert and his ‘aunt,’ as he 
termed me, during these brief visita, but no 
thing more, During my first enjoymeni of 
independence, 1 had occupied myself so en- 
tirely with studies that books were the reali- 
ies of my life, and persags took a very secon 
dary position with me ut, afler the first 

) oF seven years, | became wearied, and, as 

said before, 1 yearned to love and be loved 
The arrival of this lovely little creature was 
a boon to me = Low very happy it made me. 
How ceascleely 1 watched over her and 
tended ber in a)! her little childish aflmenta 
Abe was e very delicate child. I have watch- 
ed night efter night beside her bed; 1 have 
held ber in my arms for bours when no other 
place gave her repose, in short, I lived, 
moved, breathed but for her. When | rose 
in the morning I devised some service for her 
by which I could consecrate tbe day. when 
I closed my eyes at night, it was with the re 
membrance of her dear face asleep on its pil- 
low, charming my last conscious thought 


“ About this time 1] received a letter from 
my busband—e letter which should have 
It prayed for my 
return;  expreesed the most unqualided re- 


Wouched and softened me 


gret for the past, and offered love, devotion, 
happiness, for the future. I was inexorable 
I said I could not and would not forgive I 
gaid that with will, knowledge and courage, 
@ woman could live alone. | should do so. 


Friendship would console ne for the priva- 


tioe of love, and | had friends at Schio+-stein 
whom I had elected and chosen for myself, 
‘with whom I had cast my lot, and I should 
abide by them. I do not think I should have 
been so hard, had it not been that ! felt it 





impossible to leave Ida. The strongest fee! 
ing of my peture, « capacity for matersal 
love, was called out for the first time, and I 
was resolved to indulge it to is full extent 

“This was the turning-point of my life 
Rupert was staying at the Aehlows at the 
time He saw me thoughtfully perusing the 
letter. The Chancinesse told him my husband 
wished for my return. 

“He looked eagerly up, and his dark face 
fluabed. 

“* You return’ 

“'Ne’ I paused. 

“* You are happier bere f° 

“* Yea, with Ida’ 

“* Bat Ferdinand would allow you, I have 
no douls, to take Ide beck with you. He 
ecoms 60 sincerely anxious to make you hap- 
py,’ sald the Chanoinesse. 

“*Excuse me,’ interrupted Rapert, ‘no 
child of mine shall ever live under the same 
roof aa Count Ferdinand. Ida stays bere’ 

“Those words settled the question. I 
could pot, would not part from Ida, I was 
as wrong in this resolve as I had been right 
in the determination of preferring « solitary, 
dull, but safe home at the Bchloss to a luxu- 
rious, flattering, perilous one at Vienna. My 
sense of having been right there, blinded me 
to the wrong here, The retribution for this 
act of self pleasiog—-this refusal to fulfill a 
positive duty-—was, as you will see, not long 
delaygd. ° 

“The Chanoinesse ridiculed me without 
ceasing for my love for Ida. Khe was one of 
those positive persons who would place li- 
mite to everything. As Ida was aot my own 
child, my immoderate love for her seemed! 
unnatural, What cared 1? I let ber talk, 
and held Ida only the closer to my heart 
Ide had been with us two years when a few 
lines from Rupert told us that he was coming 
for « visit of greater length than usual. He 
had met with an accident, and thought he 
had lamed himself for life. Ie came for rest 
and to recruit his strength, The Chanoi- 
nesse was indignant. She suspected the moat 
extraordinary motives for this visit, though 
she never approached the right one, but 
could pot avoid receiving him, 1 was jea- 
lous for Ida's sake, lest he should withdraw 
some portion of her love for me; otherwise 
1 looked forward with pleasure to the arrival 
ef an inmate who would have more mental 
sympathy with me than I had hitherto met 
with. 

“He arrived. My love for his child was a 
great Ue between us Ile and 1 were natu- 
rallythrown much together, We differed 
entirely in many opinions, but our tastes 
were alike, Personally, perhaps, no two 
persons — both handsome -could have pleased 
each other less; nevertheless, we were at 
tracted to each other, 

“Tt wae a peculiarity in my fate that I was 
always thrown among ambitious people, my 
husband, my brother, and now this Rupert, 
who possessed more ambition than any one | 
ever knew, At first, however, 1 was only 
aware of it as the aspiration of a noble na 
ture, Ile studied me narrowly, and did me 
the honor to think I could be of considerable 
use to him. His keen eyes perused my face 
and watched my gestures. He listened to 
my conversation, he read to their depths 
both mind and heart, and saw exactly how 
he could ‘erplotter’ both. T must say, how 

ever, not from selfish motives entirely. 


“Tle belonged to one of those secret socie- 
ties which have so long existed in Germany, 
Italy and France, who work together for the 
redemption of nations His indomitable in 
duatry, his cool intellect, his powers of phy si- 
eal endurance, made him one of ite most va- 
luable members, Tt was in an expedition in 
i service that he had met with the accident 
which had lamed him. When he arrived 
he was almost helpless, There was rome 
thing peculiarly touching to me in the equa 
nimity with which he bore the pain and the 
privation which it imposed. A strong, heal 
thy man, in the bloom and pride of youth, 
condemned to months of inactivity, naturally 
appealed to my womanly compassion. Du 
ring these months I devoted myself to him 
Ida would play round the couch on which 
he lay, while I] nursed him as 1 had nursed 
her, or she would siton my knee with her 
owt check against while IT read to 
him 

“For the first time I met with an inte!|i 
genoe which could direct, deepen, and stimu 
Rapert soon found that 1 pos 


mine 


late my own 
sensed! certain powers which would be usefhl 
to him, aad he hesitated not to make nese of 
A certain ruthlesaness, I find, always 
takes possession of those engaged in secret 
plots and conepiracies, It ie possible that 
the inadequacy of the meana to the great 
cause they propose to themaelves, obliges 
them to be somewhat unscrupulous, in the 
use of them. In my lonely life IT had che 
rished dreams such as all Italians cherish.— 
The independen eof Italy, ita restoration to 
ite place in the scale of nations, ite social re 
generations, were watch words io me. I lis 
tened to him with avidity, and with an ardor 
which delighted him. I worked at his bid- 
ding for the cause to which he had devoted 
himself I labored in a manner whieh sar. 
prised him. We were always together. | 
confess, to my shame, that between the care 
of his child, ministering t© lus own he!pless- 
news, and assisting in the arduous correspon- 
dence, plans, designs, &c., which occupied 
him, 1 saw litte or nothing of the Chanoi- 
pease. I neglected a clear, plain duty for a 
Quixotic one imposed by myself; but the 
self-indulgence which thus veiled itse/f in an 
eppearance of self-sacrifice, was punished as 
i deserved 

“Rupert had a dramatic facility in as 
suming any character which answered to the 
ideal formed in his own mind, of what he 


them 


pose, He could be all that was gentile, re 


with « loved and trusted sister. Such an 
influx of affection as I drew, first from Ide 
and then from ber father, was a bdon which 
to me, who had led hitherto so isolated and 
unloved « life, seemed inestimable. I was 
lifted at once into a region of warmth and 
light out of frozen darkness. The injadicious 
affections of women are often blamed. Blind- 
ness, and « moral perversity of choice, are 
imputed to ua, when our love is fixed on an 
unworthy object. This may be true im the 
sense of love proper; there, a personal in 
stinct ought to adjust the moral balance, but 
in a maternal or sisterly love the rule falls. 
We love the creatures God has placed near 
ua, and the love iteelf is such e noble expan- 
sion of our whole being, that the merits of 
the being so loved are transfigured. As the 
poet says— 

“ Who cares to see the fountain’s very shape, 
And whether it be a Triton’s or a Nymph's 

That pours the foam, makes rainbows all around? 


ho was it with me. My love for Ida seemed 
to be increased by my love for her father; 
my love for Rupert flowed into and exalted 
my love for his child. I was the companion 
of both, and towards both I felt a mother's 
yearning. It was the purest, sweetest, most 
unselfish feeling of my life. With what joy 
I found the gift in myself, the capacity for 
such alove. A man who possesses what he 
has supposed hitherto to be a barren estate, 
when he sees the first glimmering of the ore 
which proclaims a gold mine, may have a 
Aimilar feeling. It seemed almost fabulous 
that such a felicity should be mine. 1, who 
was childless, had a child—I, who waa bro- 
therlessa, had found a brother. 

“*Banta, said Rupert to me one day, ‘if 
this life could only continue, what great 
things we should do, Two such forces, (is 
not mind a force’) acting in union, might 
move a world.’ 

“*Why should it not continue” I asked. 
“Tle scrutinized my countenance keenly. 
“*Tlow totally unlike your sex you are in 
everything! Above itor below it?’ He mut- 
tered the last question, but I heard it. 
“*Above it by all means,’ | answered, 
laughingly 

“* Have you never loved, Santa’? Has love 
never knocked at that self sustained heart !’ 
“*Love never knocks at a door which is 
closed. It must be open for him to seek to 
enter.’ 

“ My answer was a quotation from a favorite 
book 

“Never! Shall you never love !’ 

“T agrank back 

“*T would have loved my husband; as it 
ia, | seek nothing henceforth in life, but a 
friend's hand to hold—a child's brow to kiss.’ 
I stooped to Ida, who was standing near me, 
and clasped ber in my arms, 

“ Another day he asked me if 1 did not re- 
gret my gay life in Vienna, 

“* Regret? when all my nature there was 
dormant, and here is developed. I have ex- 
changed emptiness for fulness—barrenness 
for wealth. A friend, a child whose love can 
fill my heart-—-a noble cause to serve—what 
need I more ! 

“ Again the same searching look met mine, 
and seemed to read my heart, 

“What a golden friendship I dreamed of! 
a secure did I feel, that the insurmountable 
obstacles which divided us would give sta- 
bility and security to our affection, and place 
iton a height above all the fever and tran 
sitoriness of passion. I dreamed of being 
the friend of Rupert here and hereafter ;—of 
loving his wife, showld he ever marry ayain, 
of cherishing Ida as mine, of following from 
my retirement bis brilliant and successful 
career, of receiving occasional visita from 
him and his, in the far future yeara, which 
would be the Sabbaths of my life, and 
give him repose afer the fatigues and labors 
of his, Fool, fool, that I was! Ilis heart 
was too cold-—hia principles too wavering, 
to be capable of steadfast fecling or enduring 
affection 

“ Fis nature ignored all affections but one, 
Ile could enjoy a kind of ‘camaraderic’ with 
many, but this was all inspired and enjoyed 
by the head, the heart was capable but of 
onesentiment. Madame Serrano, my brother's 
first love, whose beauty and witchery had in- 
creased with every year, had inspired bun 
with the only emotion of which he was 
capable, A sentiment which she irritated in 
every way, fed, but did not satisfy; encou- 
raged, but did not return, It was to be near 
her that he came to ua She had taken a 
houre in our neighborhood. She was the 
moat accomplished coquette in the world, 
with a soft suggestive manner which every 
man could interpret he liked best, She 
was not deceitful, bat she had that sympa- 
thetic organization, and that strong inherent 
love of pleasure, which gave her power to 
invest herself, at the moment, with the cha- 
racter which waa most attractive to the one 
whom she wished to please. I heard a great 
deal of her from Rapert; be and her hus- 
band were first cousins, and theugh | was 
directly opposed to her in character and man- 
ner, conceived a great admiration for her. I 
believe she was in truth, a gentle and amiable 
person; that to seek to win the love and ad- 
miration of all, was as natural to her as for a 
flower to turn to the light, and I am quite cer- 
tain she did not measure the wrong she did. 
She imagined that he could limit himself to 
the harmless feeling for her, which she enter- 
tained for him, and which their relationship 
sanctioned. She could not copeeive the bit- 
terness of the unsatisfied longing she excited. 
lt was like a child playing with gunpowder, 


‘now my life is as it should be I have 
linked it to a public aim, and I have scope 
for those energies and abilities, which equally 
belong to both men and women. My heart 
is rich in the effections I have chosen for it 
If all women could know, will, and dare, 
they would be free and happy. Why abide 
by the fate chosen for us when we were wo 
young to choose for ourselves? Develop- 
ment is the duty of all.’ So it is, but nots 
one-sided development. With the mind, the 
soul should grow; and I had forgotten that 
the human soul can only develope in confor- 
mity with the will of God. For our mind's 
sake let us give free scope to the artistic ten- 
dencies we may possess; but side by side 
with this is the plain duty, to know mercy 
and walk humbly with God. 

“ There waa, however, an under-current of 
discomfort and mortification in this life. I 
was continually receiving anonymous letters, 
in which I wae, by turn, threatened, accused 
and warned. In these letters, 1 was told, I 
was considered in love with Rupert ;—it was 
proved to me that all suspected it, and that 
he himself was careless who knew it. It was 
pointed out to me that however confidential 
and intimate our relations might be in pri- 
vate, in public he lost no opportunity of 
slighting me, and showing his want of re- 
spect and esteem for me,—that my husband 
was aware of my conduct, &c. I would tear 
up these letters, generally, with great indif- 
ference and contempt. Some, however, 
struck home. They were artfully managed, 
and with a knowledge of both Rupert's cha- 
racter and mine, and the arrows reached 
their aim. 

“ Like all persons who are much absorbed 
in themselves, Rupert was peculiarly neglect- 
ful of little courtesies and ordinary conven 
tionalities, For any advantage to his secret 
pursuits he would not have hesitated to ask 
me to do the most extraordinary things. We 
often sat up all night in the library, writing, 
discussing, making out accounts. I have 
ridden thirty miles from the Schloss at a late 
hour (Ul was a practised and intrepid rider) to 
bear some message or give some letter for 
emissaries, bound on various errands,—tra- 
versed Italy, France, and Germany, in every 
direction. My pride—the greatest fault in 
my character—had certainly been offended 
by accidental neglecta, which were probably 
unintentional on his part, but which cut not 
the less deep. Sometimes I would expostu- 
late severely; he would answer carelessly, 
and that was all. Except, however, for these 
trifling vexations, my life was a paradise, for 
Ida was blooming into health and beauty at 
my side, Yet I was conscious that a few 
grains of dust had accumulated between the 
leaves of the book of friendship we held be- 
tween us, The book itself was soon to be 
cast aside, 

“The Chanoincese was unsparing in her 
comments, She disliked her nephew, and 
was jealous of my affection for him. She did 
not understand it. She was not cognizant of 
the political secret which bound us together, 
and, judging from externals, thought I was 
losing myself from pure benevolence. 

“* My dearest Santa,’ she would say to me, 
‘TI tell you, beware of Rupert! I know him; 
he will throw you aside when he has done 
with you.’ 

“No, dear aunt, he has a true regard and 
affection for me; besides, what of him? Let 
him leave me, Ida—I ask for no more.’ 
“*True regard! true fiddlestick! He is not 
capable of friendship fora woman. He may 
deceive himself in thinking he has a friend- 
ship for a woman he loves, but he has no 
feeling whatever for a woman he cannot 
love; and you, Sania, are s woman he never 
could love—you are antipathetic to him, I can 
see.’ 

“7 laughed. 

“* Personally, perhaps; but I am quite 
sure we have strong mental sympathies, and 
what does it signify’ I have no wish but to 
be his friend. Were it not for lda, to whom 
as a8 Woman I can be of more service than if 
I were a man, I should wish to be a man for 
Rupert's sake, I could help him more. I 
woukl rather be his brother than his sister, 
for instance. But, after all, it matters little, 
as affection like ours is sexiess.’ 

“* Dear Santa, 1 feel sure that you are sex 
leas in his eyes from his want of personal at- 
traction towards you, and from the very uses 
to which he puts you, but 1 am not so sure 
seeing the strong affection for him which is 
impressed in all you do and say, that he con- 
ceives that he is sexless in yours.’ 

“| started up. 

“*You are entirely, absolutely wrong. 
Under ordinary circumstances such a mis 
take might be made—men are vain and wo- 
men are imprudent—but | cannot believe that 
any man of Rupert's experience would fall 
inf such an error. If not error, it would be 
the excess of baseness. Listen to me,’ I said, 
and I held both her hands and looked into 
her eyes, and made her look into mine; ‘I 
do not pretend to much heart experience, my 
life has been a peculiar one, but I am quite 
sure that in love, properly so called, there is 
a timidity, a consciousness, a coquetry, as 
different as possible from the frankness, the 
transparent unreserve, the careless case of 
friendship. I should as soon have thought 
of adorning myself to look well in my own 
eyes or in Ida's, as in those of Rupert. Every 
woman in love is a coquette with the man 
she loven’ And what is the sin of the co 
quette’ That she wears this expression for 
several, and gives a promise she does not in- 
tend to fulfill, After suctr an intimacy as 
ours he must suppose me the worst, the most 
shameless, or the most foolish of women to 





but the explosion did not injure herself Had 
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she only deprived me of Rupert, I could have | imagine such a thing for a moment He 


| joyfully forgiven her, bet with Rapert J lost | knows me too well.’ 


i my Ida! 


“*You think so; he may appreciate the 


ought to be on any given occasion. This| “| am speaking of all these things, how- powers of your mind, he may be aware of 
differed scooriing to his mood or his pur- | ever, with the lucidity which after experience | Your vehement, impalent disposition, he may 


gave me, Ai the time—though | had a con. | like your cheerful temper, your demonstra- 


fined, and tender, or all that was hart, « yoi- fused and my suc apprehension of evil—I had | tive nature, Which knows neither reticence 


cal, I might almesi say brutal; but the grife | moments and hours of exquisite happiness. nor art, but he will never understand your 


ba justic de colgura 


du &gre was not at once perceived by mews No human beings can develope themselves s0ul. Some men can never understand some 


| without being the happier for i Growth is , women. They have no standing point from 
“Nothing st first, however, could be | the most felicitous condition of humanity. | which they can measure them. [| tel] you— 
gentler, more like a Lrotherin his relations * Yea, I thought, in my proud, foolish heart, Beware, Santa ” 


CHAPTER VL 


“ A few days after this I heard « conversa- 
tion which shocked me. We had a few 
guests staying at the Schloss; the Chanoi- 
nesse was fll; I bad done my best for their 
entertainment. Rupert was absent on a visit 
to the Serranoa.’ Now he had somewhat re- 
covered, his absences were frequent, but Ida 
was usually left with me. 

“*They seem « very happy menage,’ said 
one lady to another who had a large family 
of daughters, and bad been disappointed that 
one was not Rupert's wife. 

“Tt is shameful of the Chanoimesse to per- 
mit it, sald another. ‘A woman separated 
from her husband—quite a revolutionary, 
strong-minded woman-—to occupy a young 
man like that, the heir of this magnificent 
property! She might obtain a divorce and 

him.’ 

“* Their studies are of a kind—’ 

“ And the silence was filled up, I imagine, 
with the most expressive gestures of disgust. 

“*She is handsome,’ said « man, ‘but is 
not a woman to my taste.’ 

“*One of those women who wear wus out or 
themselves. However, Rupert tells me—’ 

“They passed op, and I heard no more. 

“IT was shocked ; not so much, God forgive 
me! at the accusation, as at the idea that 
Rupert had spoken about me to that man. I 
smiled at the notion of my being distasteful 
to him. I suppose no woman in the world 
has cared leas for pleasing for pleasing’s sake 
than I. Kindness I could give to all, but I 
was too pre-occupied to lay myself out for 
the sake of winning attention. The only 
beings one can please without seeking to 
please are children; their unconscious in- 
stinct always directa them unfailingly to 
those who really love them. All children 
liked me. Ida loved me with all the warmth 
of her little heart. My child! my child!—for 
#0 she was, if there be truth in love or devo- 
tion. How the wound of our separation 
bleeds still, and will bleed for ever ! 

“I was grave as Twenthome, My life had 
already borne fair blossoms never destined to 
ripen into fruit, I had seen how my filial, 
my sisterly, my conjugal love had all per- 
ished ; either they had fallen from the tree of 
my life, rudely torn down by the storm of 
death, or nipped by the frost of life, and I 
began to tremble for what remained; but 
here surely was fulfillment. These could not 
fail me. I was wrong. I was to be stripped 
bare of all, that 1 might expiate my folly and 
presumption, in choosing my own path, in 
neglecting the duties which belonged to me, 
to take others which were not mine. My 
heart was to be emptied, for I had poured 
away the bitter draught of isolation which 
God had given me to drink, and I had re- 
filled it with a sweet but pernicious liquid, 
from an alien source. I had swerved from a 
positive duty, and presumptuously taken on 
myself others for which I was not fit. The 
alien path I had chosen was as full of briers 
and thorns as the one which had been al- 
lotted to me; moreover, it led to an abyss. 

“I mentioned nothing to Rupert on his re- 
turn. I felt alittle chilled towards him. He may 
have thought me captious, but he was cuiras- 
eed against all impressions from me. I had 
not the power to pain him ; besides the sponge 
was not squeezed dry, and could not yet be 
thrown aside. He had senses and a brain, he 
had a nervous irritability which gaye him 
the appearance at times of intense sensibility, 
but there was a sterility in his heart. His 
whole career has borne the impress of this 
imperfection on it, All things find their 
level. Men may be successful, but if there 
be a want of heart in themselves, their very 
success wears the stamp of this failure. But 
alas! why do I talk of failures, whose whole 
life was a failure? 

“Soon after this time I was made anxious 
and unhappy by the illness of the Chanoi- 
nesse, Always suffering and ill, the flicker- 
ing flame was now about to expire. She in- 
creased in tenderness for me, and I felt pained 
to the heart in thinking how often I had 
neglected her. Rupert was continually ab- 
sent now, and we were left much together. 
“Ob, Santa!’ she would say tenderly to 
me, ‘I wish I could know you sheltered from 
the storm that [ see coming. The shadows 
are drawing darkly over the sky, and my 
death will be the signal for the tempest to 
fall. You have given your gold for copper, 
your flowers for thorns—you have held out 
your hand to give support to another, and 
you will be cast away yourself.’ 

“I wondered afterwards if she had had 
any communication with Rupert. I soothed 
her as well as I could, She went on 

“*] know you better than you do yourself, 
You enjoy little things intensely, you have 
such a vocation for happiness, that sorrow is 
more keenly felt by you than by most, You 
place yourself in antagonism with it—you 
wrestle with it as with a mortal foe—and you 
think you will overcome it; but even if you 
do so, you will remain wounded, maimed, 
mutilated.’ 

“*] know I am not patient,’ I said; ‘it is 
right I should be taught patience.’ 

“God knows the tears of months were to 
teach me that lesson. I am delaying the 
catastrophe—my heart beats as I now write, 
with the dead, dull pain which came upon 
me then, and has never left me, since I knew 
I was to see Ida no more ! 

(CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 


late printer's festival in Boston, the following 
capita) toast was given :— 

The Editor: the man that is expected to 
know everything, tell all he knows, and 
guess at the rest; to make known his own 
character, establish the reputation of his 
neighbor, and elect all candidates to office; 
to blow up everybody and reform the world ; 
to live for the benefit of others, and the epi- 
taph on his tombstone, “ Here he lies at 
jast ;” in short, he is a locomotive runner on 
the track of public notoriety ; his lever is his 
pen; his boiler is filled with ink; his tender 
is his scissors; his driving-wheel is public 
opinion ; whenever he explodes, it is caused 





by the non-payment of subscriptions. 


An Eprror’s AccomriisumMeEnts—At a) 


ENGLISH LADIES, 


[Prom 4 RECENT ARTICL¥#ER By Hawrnonye, 
In the Atlantic Monthly.) 


T have heard a good deal of the tenacity 
with which English ladies retain their — 
nal beauty to a late period of life; but (not to 
suggest that an American eye needs use and 
cultivation before it can quite appreciate the 
charm of English beauty at any age) it 
strikes me that an English lady of fifty is apt 
to become « creature lees refined and deli- 
cate, so far as her physique goes, than any- 
thing that we Western people class under 
the name of woman. She has an awful pon- 
derosity of frame, not pulpy, like the looser 
development of our few fat women, but mas- 
sive with solid beef and streaky tallow ; so 
that (though struggling manfully against the 
ides) you inevitably think of her as made up 
of steaks and sirloins. When she walks, her 
advance is elephantine. When she sits down, 
it is on a great round space of her Maker's 
footstool, where she looks as if nothing could 
ever move her. She imposes awe and re- 
spect by the muchness of her pcrsonality, to 
such a degree that you probably credit her 
with far greater moral and intellectual force 
than sbe can fairly claim. Her visage is 
usually grim and stern, not always positively 
forbidding, yet calmly terrible, not merely by 
its breadth and weight of feature, but be- 
cause it seems to express so much well- 
founded self-reliance, such acquaintance with 
the world, its toils, troubles, and dangers, and 
such sturdy capacity for trampling down a 
foe. Without anything positively salient, or 
actively offensive, or, indeed, unjustly formi- 
dable to her neighbors, she has the effect of 
a seventy-four gun-ship in time of peace; 
for, while you assure yourself that there is no 
real danger, you cannot help thinking how 
tremendous would be her onset, if pugna- 
ciously inclined, and how fatile the effort 
to inflict any counter-injury. She certainly 
looks tenfold—-nay, a hundredfold—better 
able to take care of herself than our slen- 
der-framed and haggard womankind, but I 
have not found reason to suppose that the 
English dowager of fifty bas actually greater 
courage, fortitude and strength of character 
than our women of similar age, or even a 
tougher physical endurance than they. Mo- 
rally, she is strong, I suspect only in society, 
and in the common routine of social affairs, 
and would be found powerless and timid in 
any exceptional strait that might call for 
energy outside of the conventionalities amid 
which she has grown up. 

You can meet this figure in the street, and 
live, and even smile at the recollection. But 
conceive of her in a ball-room, with the bare, 
brawny arms that she inveriably displays 
there, and all the other corresponding deve- 
lopment, such as is beautiful in the maiden 
blossom, but a spectacle to howl at in such 
an overblown cabbage-rose as this. 
Yet, somewhere in this enormous bulk 
there must be hidden the modest, slender, 
violet-nature of a girl, whom an alien mass of 
earthliness has unkindly overgrown; for an 
English maiden in her teens, though very 
seldom so pretty as our own damsels, pos- 
sesses, to say the truth, a certain charm of 
half-blossom, and delicately folded leaves, 
and tender womanhood shielded by maiden- 
ly reserves, with which, somehow or other, 
our American girls often fail to adorn them- 
selves during an appreciable moment. It is 
a pity that the English violet should grow 
into such an outrageously developed peony 
as I have attempted to describe. I wonder 
whether a middle-aged husband ought to be 
considered as legally married to all the ac- 
cretions that have overgrown the slenderness 
of his bride, since he led her to the altar, 
and which make her so much more than he 
ever bargained for! Is it not a sounder view 
of the case, that the matrimonial bond can- 
not be held to include the three-fourths of 
the wife that had no existence when the cere- 
mony was performed? And as a matter of 
conscience and good morals, ought not an 
English married pair to insist upon the cele- 
bration of a Silver Wedding at the end of 
twenty-five years, in order to legalize and 
mutually appropriate that corporeal growth 
of which both parties have individually come 
into possession since they were pronounced 
one flesh? * ” ” _ = 
An American is not very apt to love the 
English people, as a whole, on whatever 
length of acquaintance. I fancy that they 
would value our regard, and even reciprocate 
it in their ungracious way, if we could give 
it to them in spite of all rebutls; but they 
are beset by a curious and inevitable infelici- 
ty, which compels them, as it were, to keep 
up what they seem to consider a wholesome 
bitterness cf feeling between themselves and 
all other nationalities, especially that of 
America. They will never confess it ; never 
theless, it is as essential a tonic to them 45 
their bitter ale. Therefore—and possibly, 
too, from a similar narrowness in his ow? 
character—an American seldom feels quite 
as if he were at home among the English 
people. If he do so, he has ceased to be 
an American. But it requires no long res! 
dence to make him love their island, and 
appreciate it as thoroughly as they them- 
selves do. For my part, I used to wish 
that we could annex it, transferring their 
thirty millions of inhabitants to some con- 
venient wilderness in the great West, and 
putting half or a quarter as many of our- 
selves into their places. The change would 
be beneficial to both parties. We, in ig 
osp ti too nervous, D&<- 
poe ig tn Crmsted, unsubstantia!, 
theoretic, and need to be made grosser.— 
John Bull, on the other hand, has growa bu 
bous, long-bodied, short-legged, beavy-¥! te’, 
material, and, in a word, too intensely Eng- 
lish. In a few more centuries he will be Ut 
earthliest creature that ever the earth saw — 
Heretofore Providence bas obviated such & 
result by timely intermixtures of alien races 
with the old Evglish stock ; so that each suc 
cessive conquest of Eogiaud has proved & 
victory, by the revivification and improve” 
ment of its native manhood. Cannot Ame 
rica and England hit upoa some acbeme ” 
secure even greater advantages to both D* 
tions” 
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THE BATTLE AUTUMN OF 1862. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER 





The flags of war like storm-birds fly, 
The charging trumpets biow ; 

Yet rolls no thunder in the sky, 
No carthquake strives below. 


And, calm and patient, Nature keeps 
Her ancient promise well, 

Though o'er ber bloom and greenness sweeps 
The battle’s breath of hell. 


And still she walks in golden hours 
Through harvest happy farms, 

And still she wears her fruits and flowers 
Like jewels on her arms. 


What mean the gladness of the plain, 
This joy of eve and morn, 

The mirth that shakes the beard of grain 
Aad yellow locks of corn? 


Ah! eyes may well be full of tears, 
And hearts with hate are hot ; 

But even-paced come round the years, 
And Nature changes not. 


She meets with smiles our bitter grief, 
With songs our groans of pain ; 

She mocks with tint of flower and leaf 
The war-field’s crimson stain. 


Sull, in the cannon's pause, we hear 
Her sweet thankagiving-pealm ; 

Too near to God for doubt or fear, 
She shares the eternal calm. 


Bhe knows the seed lies safe below 
The fires that blast and burn ; 

For all the tears of blood we sow 
She walts the rich return. 


She sees with clearer eye than ours 
The good of suffering born— 

The hearts that blossom like her flowers 
And ripen like her corn. 


Oh, give to us, in times like these, 
The vision of her eyes ; 

And make her fields and fruited trees 
Owe golden prophecies! 


Oh, give to us her finer ear! 
Above this stormy din, 
We, too, would hear the bells of cheer 
Ring Peace and Freedom in! 
—Atlantic Monthly fer October, 


OUR BRST BEDROOW, 


Twenty years ago, I wasa curate in the 
stirring and noisy manufacturing town of 
Twistley. The district church to which I 
belonged was an appendage to the ancient 
minister of St. Mark the Evangelist, and was 
called a chapel of ease. But, in truth, there 
was little ease for any one connected with 
the edifice, whether lay or clerical. The 
church was a hideous, red-brick pile, ad orn- 
ed with a portico of raw, gray stone, and was 
always damp, draughty, and inconvenient to 
preacher and congregation, The district was 
large and unhealthy, comprising the worst 
portion of the suburbs, and the curates w ere 
miserabiy paid by doles from various bounties 
and societies, All things considered, there 
were pleasanter pieces of preferment in the 


two other young clergymen, enjoyed at T wist- 
ley. 

I hepe these preliminary remarks will not 
be misconstrued; I do not desire to be taken 
for a clerical Sybarite, intent upon loaves and 
fishea, but negligent of the calls of duty. It 
was not the work that we murmured at, but 
the darkling atmosphere of smoke and fog, 
the moist air of the swampy plain and slug- 
gish river, the dull, sad monotony of the ill- 
built town, and the phalanx of evil, on which 
our feeble efforts seemed to make no impres- 
sion. In truth,a manufacturing town, t wen- 
ty years back, before emigration and the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws had lightened the bur- 
den of the poor, was not exactly an agreeable 
field tor Jabor. Fierce and sullen discontent 
seemed the nurmal condition of many who 
are now in a healthier and kindlier frame of 
mind, and we had no docile flock to attend 
to. It was scarcely pleasant to be involved 
in endless arguments, here with a furious 
Leveller, there with a disciple of Clootz ; to be 
reviled as hypocrites when we meant nothing 
but good, or to be dubbed oppressors when 
our hearts were aching at the sight of the un- 
relieved misery around us. We had little to 
give, for our pay was low; and it was no 
easy matter, in especial for Jones and myself, 
who were married ‘men, © make both ends 
meei in a place so dear as Twistley. Lester, 
the other curate, was single, and had some 
allowance from his father; but we two Bene- 
dicts were almost entirely dependent on our 
salary, and our shabby black coats grew 
ehabbier and whiter about the seams every 
day. Of preferment we had little hope ; not 
one of us had any interest with those who 
had benefices to bestow, and we could not 
reasonably expect promotion fer some years 
at least. 





Thus far the prologue. My story really 
begins with the moist and fast-darkening 
winter afternoon when Jones and I were re- 
turning, wet and tired, from our rounds in 
the suburb. The day had not been s pleasant 
one. First, Jones had been posed in argu- 
ment by a wandering lecturer, a clever and 
unscrupulous fellow, who had contrived to 
turn the laugh against the curate, though 
most unfairly in a logical point of view. 
Next, I had been severely mauled in a con- 
troversy by a Mormonite cobbler, Who pelted 
me with garbled texts, and refuses to hearken 
to the right version, Thirdly, we bad seen 
household after househ ld huagry and de- 
spairing, without the power of endering any 
materia! help, for it was a time of dearth, and 
great numbers were suffering cruel distress; 
80 we were rather out of spirits, and walked 
slowly. 


As we passed through the High street, we 
met a tall, gentlemanly mas, with bushy 


bowed t Jones, and looked hard at me, as 
he made way for us on the pavement. 

“What a remarkable face!” I exclaimed ; 
and indeed it was so. Very delicate were 
the finely cut features, very bright the eyes, 
and very pleasant the momentary smile of 
the stranger as he greeted Jones, but there 
was something curious and odd in the gene- 
ral effect for all that. I could not analyse 
the impression which this gentleman's look 
made upon me, but it was hardly an agree- 
able one. 

“That's Mr. Staunton,” said Jones. “I 
wonder what brings him to Twistley on this 
damp, dark day. He very seldom comes 
over; and, indeed, it is a long drive to Staun- 
ton Dene.” 

“Staunton Dene?” said I. “Is not that 
the place we had a distant view of from the 
top of Carsewell Hill, when we took that tre- 
mendous “ constitutional” last summer—the 
grand old house among those noble beech- 
woods, with the park lying beyond, and the 
glittering lake peering out among the clumps 
of heavy timber? He lives there, then ?” 

“ He lives there,” said my companion, “ at 
least till his nephew, the present baronet, 
comes of age, which I believe will be two 
years hence. He is his guardian, and has the 
management of the property, which is a 
splendid one, by all accounts. I have heard 
—but you know how gossiping tongues will 
run om—that Mr. Richard Staunton was bit- 
terly disappointed when his brother, Sir 
John, married very late in life, Sir John 
was 4 sad rake, though he could not do much 
harm to the property, which was strictly en- 
tailed, and it was thought that Mr. Richard 
was sure of the title and lands, But Sir John 
astonished everybody by marrying eome one 
much below his own station—the daughter 
of a tradesman or farmer, I believe—and 
when he died, three years later, he left a son 
to succeed him.” 

“So this Mr. Staunton had the care of the 
young heir ?” said I carelessly. 

“ Not of the heir, though he had full power 
over the property,” returned Jones, who was 
a sort of living chronicle of all that con- 
cerning his acquaintances. “The mother, a 
sensible, good woman, devoted herself to the 
task of bringing up her son, and I have heard 
thatthe boy turned out very well indeed. 
Poor soul, @he died six months since; and 
now I suppose the nephew must be under the 
uncle's care till he comes of age.” | 

All this did not interest me much, but out 
of civility to Jones I suppressed a yawn, and 
remarked that Mr. Staunton had the leok of 
& very superior man. 

“ Bo he is,” said Jones—“ a great traveller, 
and took the highest honors at Oxford. He's 
a chemist, too, and well up in all the ologies, 
about which folks, like you and me, Harper, 
know 80 little. I met him years ago ata 
watering-place, and he is very polite, as you 
saw, but we have never got beyond the pre- 
liminaries of acquaintanceship.” 

We had by this time got past the region of 
shops and sound pavements, and were pick- 
ing our way through the mud and rubbish 
heaps of the outskirts. My lodgings were in 
Paradise Row, and those of Jones in Water- 
loo Cottages. The Row was the nearer of 
the two, and I asked Jones to stop for a cup 
of tea. It was half past five o'clock, and we 
had dined at one. Jones accepted my mo- 
dest invitation, and we turned the corner, 
and bebeld a tall gentleman, evidently a 
stranger to the locality, heedfully scrutinizing 
the fronts of the little houses of the Row. 

“Bleas me" exclaimed Jones, “there is 
Mr. Staunton again. What can he possibly 
want here ?” 

It did seem odd. Paradise Row consisted 
but of six houses, one of which belonged to 
the decent widow whose lodgings I and my 
family occupied ; while the other five reapec- 
tively appertained to a tailor, a dancing-mas- 
ter, a washerwoman, a master blacksmith, 
and a carpenter, who called himself some- 
what ambitiously, a cabinetmaker and under- 
taker. Unless Mr. Richard Staunton, by 
some strange chance, required the services of 
one of these useful artisans or artists, it was 
unintelligible that he should be there. Staun- 
ton Dene had no connection with Twistley. 
It had its own cathedral town, nine miles off, 
its own market town within half that dis 
tance. It did not seem probable that the 
temporary master of the old Llall was likely 
to seek sartorial aid, or tuition in dancing, or 
even neat mangling and careful clear-starch 
ing in Paradise Row. “ Why, as I live,” said 
Jones, “as I live, he’s going to call upon you.” 
And indeed the tall gentleman was very deli 
berately manipulating the rusty little knocker 
of Number Six. 

“Poob! nonsense. It must be Mrs. Parks 
that he wants to speak to,” said J, with a 
beating heart, though why my heart should 
have throbbed one second the quicker be- 
cause a stranger of station and education paid 
me a call, may seem incomprehensible to 
those who do not know how welcome is any 
break in a monotonous life. 

At any rate, Mr. Richard Staunton, after a 
brief colloquy with the check-aproned little 
maid who answered his rap, was admitted, 
and the door closed on his tal) form. 

“Some mistake,” said I, ponderingly ; “I 
wonder whom he is looking for.” 

Jones was quite eager to solve the enigma, 
so we hurried on, my companion suggesting 
as he went two hypothesis—one that I might 
have known Mr. Staunton, and forgotten 
him; the other, that he might havé known 
my wife in by-gone Gays. At any rate we 
found him seated in our small and dingy sit 
ting-room, which looked all the smaller and 
dingier for his stately presence, while oppo- 
site to him sat poor Clara, trying very hard 
to keep the children quiet, and to seem at her 
ease. Clara was the best and dearest of little 
women, but she could not help feeling 
ashamed of the mean apartment and its poor 
furniture, as Mr. Richard Staunton blandly 
surveyed it through his he avy gold-rimmed 
glasses. And yet there was something very 
winning in the manner in which the visitor 
rose to receive Jones and myself. He suid, 
with a very pleasing frankness, that he feit 


—that I was no stranger to him, by report at 
least ; and that he had lately seen my former 
college tutor, Mr. Gidley, whose warm eulo- 
giums on my elassical attainments and mora! 
character had induced him to seek my per- 
sonal acquaintance, and to decide on making 
me the offer which he was about to suggest. 

“ Briefly, then, Mr. Harper, I may inform 
you that Sir Frederick, my nephew and ward, 
has large ecclesiastical preferment at bis dis- 
posal, and is, in fact, patron of four livings 
One of these, as you are perhaps aware, is 
the valuable rectory of Bullingdon, on the 
banks of the Thames— I see, Mr. Harper, 
you do know the spot.” 

Know the spot! I should think I did, for 
my poor father had been vicar of  neighbor- 
ing parish; and asa child and a school-boy, 
I had been used to consider the rector of 
Bullingdon, with his glebe, his handsome 
house, almost hidden by rhododendrons aad 
flowering shrubs, with the smoothest of 
lawna, the mellowest of peach-walls, and the 
snuggest of stables, as a prince of the church, 
The great and small tithes, taken together, 
made up a fat and comfortable income, equal 
to that of most deans. But this living had 
long been enjoyed by the Honorable and 
Rey, Cecil Dozey, D. D., and I knew that the 
old gentleman was still alive and hale. 

“That benefice,” resumed Mr. Richard, 
with a gentle sigh, “is not vacant. But Oak- 
leigh Parva, fifteen miles from this, in the 
hill-country, # mine to bestow, Mr. Thrump, 
the late incumbent, having accepted a colo- 
nial bishopric. The house is pretty good; 
the garden is a fine one; the duties—though 
I hardly know the amount of the population 
—are not onerous; and the stipend is four 
hundred and twenty, which Easter-offerings 
may— I see you are impatient. Would it 
be worth your while to accept Oskleigh 
Parva?” 

Worth my while! The room seemed to 
whirl round and round before my eyes, and 
I hardly know whether, in the access of my 
surprise, 1 was not guilty of some very ex- 
travagant conduct. Consider, dear reader, I 
had but a hundred as curate of St. Mark's 
chapel of ease, and a wife and two children 
pining in shabby-genteel poverty and failing 
health, and who was I to be indifferent to 
such a shower of gold, to such a sunbeam of 
prosperity! I think I wasa little faint and 
giddy for a moment, for I remember Clara, 
crying herself, poor thing, but with tears of 
joy, loosening my neckcloth, while Jones—a 
good fellow quite devoid of jealousy, and who 
was magnanimous enough not to grudge this 
wonderful windfall that had fallen into an- 
other's lap—patted me kindly on the shoul- 
der, and wished me joy. 

“There is one condition, and only one,” 
said Mr. Staunton, when [ had recovered my 
composure, “and that will not, I trust, appear 
a hard one. My nephew, Sir Frederick, as 
whose guardian it is my privilege to give 
away the living in question, is in delicate, al- 
moat feeble health, in spite of the very great 
care with which his excellent mother—of 
whom he has lately been bereaved— brought 
him up. He is a youth of very high promise, 
and of a gentle and engaging disposition, but 
perhaps oversensitive, and requires regular 
study and cheerful quiet. In two years, as 
you are perhaps aware, he will come of age; 
but in the meantime it would be well that he 
should be prepared by tuition and example 
for the high position which he muet ere long 
be called upon to fill.” 

How beautifully Mr. Richard Staunton 
apoke, not pompously in the least, but with a 
graceful stateliness quite bewitching. A most 
superior man! Even hia face, which I had 
not, to own the truth, much liked at first 
sight, now seemed to me to wear the impress 
of every noble sentiment and candid virtue. 
He was my benefactor; I saw him with a 
golden aureola round his intelligent head; 
and his bright, restless eyes, sharp chin, and 
beetling brows, no longer imepired the vague 
dislike with which they had at first struck 
me. He weut on to say that be should esteem 
it as a favor if I would take charge of the 
young heir, watch over him, read with him, 
and direct his studies. A horse, if 1 approved 
this proposition, was to be kept for the young 
man's uee, and I was to receive for expenses, 
and my salary as tutor, two hundred and filly 
pounds a year. 

“In two years, Mr. Harper,” said the 
guardian, “ your pupil—if you agree to my 
wish—will arrive at man's estate. He will 
owe a debt of gratitude to the kind care of 
Mrs. Harper and yourself, which the mere 
moncy-payments can never cancel. And 
who knows—that old Dr. Dozey, who must 
be much beyond the allotted threescore and 
ten, cannot always hold the living of Bulling 
don. But there is one stipulation—Oakleigh, 
though healthy, is bleak, and my nepbew is 
accustomed to a more sheltered abode—hbis 
room, if you please, must have a south as 
pect, and be airy and large, with a good fire 
place.” 

Of course we made no objection. If Mr 
Staunton had stipulated that we should 
camp, gipsy fashion, in the woods about the 
vicarage, I believe Clara and I would have 
agreed, 80 eager were we to get away to this 
new Land of Promise. I could not but feel 
that the salary offered for my care of the 
young baronet was a liberal one, and I bad 
not moch doubt that I was a sufficiently good 
achbolar to be his tutor, though I felt rather 
awkward as I mentioned, that of modern 
tongues | was almost wholly ignorant. My 
wife, too, was a little nervous at the idea 
of-the responsibility we were about to incur, 
but the beneficent visitor gently ridicaled our 
scruples. 

“Sir Frederick,” said he, “has been lor 
years abroad, with his mother, and is well 
versed in modern languages, but his classical 
education has been comparatively ucglected 
His studies in history, too, are probably some- 
what backward; but it was the dying wish 


Just then in came the litle maid with the 
tea-tray, and my wife looked a little confused 
and guilty at the sight of the thick bread and 
butter, the black tea-pot of Staffordshire 
make, and the mugs of milk and water for the 
children. But our guest put her at her case 
by dectaring Limeelf tired and thirsty, and by 
askiag, with a kind of gay seriousness, if I 
may use such a paradox, for a cup of tea, 
He had his cup of tea, praised its flavor, and 
accommodated himself amazingly well to the 
coarse brown sugar and the dull tea-spooa 
of German silver. During the meal, he 
talked away our remaining scruples so skill- 
fully and genially, that we began (Jones in- 
cluded) to consider ourselves as predestined 
to develope the embryo greatness of the 
young county magnate whom our roof was 
to harbor; I assumed the didactic mien of a 
Johnson, while Clara put on her most mat- 
ronly airs. 

“And now, with your kind permission, I 
must tear myself away; your delightful so- 
clety has already caused me to forget the 
flight of time,” said Mr. Staunton at last; 
“bat we shall meet again ere long, and my 
solicitor, Mr. Stokes, will call on you to ad 
just ail needful formalities. Good-bye, Mrs 
Harper. Mr. Harper, allow me w shake 
your hand; and yours also, Mr. Jones; and 
you, my little dears, will perhaps make an 
old gentieman happy with a kiss.” 

This last speech was addressed to wy two 
little girla, aged respectively Ove and six; 
but I regret to state that these young ladies 
demurred, not from babitual coynesa, for they 
were generally friendly enough with our'| 
guesta, but from some curious antipathy 
which they bad taken to our distinguished 
visitor, They clung to their mother’s knees, 
cast furtive glances of infantine terror at the 
stranger, and sobbed out a vehement refu- 
sal to make Mr. Richard Staunton happy 
with a kiss. 

But little Emma and little Kitty remained 
in the minority; the rest of us broke into a 
unanimous pwan of praise, as soon as Mr. 
Staunton’s stately form, a little, just a very 
little, stooped by years and study, bad vanish- 
ed down the dim vista of Paradise Row, Our 
benefactor, could we say too much in his 
honor! Such a noble, kind-hearted, discri- 
minating personage. Le was so thoughtful, 
#0 considerate a patron, that his frank affa- 
bility lightened the load of obligation which 
he conferred, His solicitude for his nephew's 
welfare, too, did him infinite credit. 1 men- 
tioned Jones's scrap of gossip respecting Mr. 
Richard's reported disappointment at bis bro- 
ther's marriage and the birth of the heir, and 
we all agreed—Jones as well as Clara and I 
—that Mr. Richard was a pattern uncle and 
a mofiel gentleman, and that common fame 
had basely calumniated his generous disposi- 
tion. Presently, Jones wished us good-night, 
and went off, and we were left to wonder and 
to talk, and, I hope, to give thanks that gush- 
ed from the heart, and uplifted themselves 
whither thanks should be paid, for the won- 
drous fortune that had fallen to our lot. 
Tears rise to my eyes still, as memory carries 
me back to that happy evening, when we aat, 
hand in hand, my young wife and J, talking 
in whispera, because our hearts were eo full 
of a joy that had something solemn in it. It 
was then that Clara, afler the children had 
been put to bed, timidly told me of motherly 
fears, long hidden in Ler own bosom, lest 
Emma and Kitty should be taken from ua; it 
was then that she bade me remark—me 
whose perceptions had been dulled by hard 
work and daily cares—how very thin and 
pale were those pretty little faces, how large 
and hollow the thoughtful eyes, how frail the 
tenure of life, of our darlings, sickening in 
the unwholesome air of smoky Twiatley. 
They wanted many things, those tender blow 
soma, Which my lean purse and our melan- 
choly place of residence denied them. Ketter 
clothing, good medical care, pure air, -play- 
fellows, the fresh, bright country life—these 
had been sorely needed; but what was un- 
attainable to the curate’s children, would be 
within the reach of the vicar's daughters, In 
the health, the plenty, and the freedom of 
Onkleigh Parva, Kitty and Emma would ex 
pund like flowers in the sunshine; and, to cut 
matters short, so it proved. Mr. Stokes the 
lawyer came duly t) communicate Mr. Staun 
ton's intentions, These were surprisingly libe 
ral. He would advance me the money requi 
site to purchase the furniture of Mr. Thramp, 
the outgoing vicar, now bishop of Caheut; 
this loan I might repay by moderate instal- 
ments from the stipend, and was to bear no 
interest. I scarcely knew how sulfliciently to 
thank the worthy frend who had thus re 
lieved me from the last of my difficulties, for 
I was quite uoprovided with the necessary 
six hundred pounds, and should have had to 
borrow at «a high rate, but for Mr. Staunton's 
thoughtfulness 
I was presented and inducted by the bishop, 
on production of my testumoniala, without 
any demur; and a8 soon a a curate could be 
found to supply my place, we took leave of 
our friends and Twistley, and joyfully re 
moved to our new abode. The parsonage 
Was @ pretty house, in good repair, standing 
on @ rising-ground, that overlooked the 
thatehed roofs and farmetends of Lhe hamlet 
of Oakleigh Parva. The parish was wide, 
but the population small, and the church a 
thoroughly rustic one. 
dent squire, but most of the land belonged to 
the Staunotons, residence, 
however, Staunton 
miles off, and was severed by other proper- 


There wae no res 


whose ancestral 


Dene, was nearly ten 


trim lawn and shrubberies, the huge old sun- 
dial, that had told of the sun's mareb for 
centuries, the big old tithe barn, and the pad- 
dock starry with daisies, 

The rooms were for the most part small, 
but very comfortable, with their oak wain- 
scot, and the Rev. Mr. Thrump's furniture 
was better than any that we had had the use 
of during our married life Anytping so 
heartfelt as the happiness of Clara and the 
children, on settling, | never bebeld. There 
was no great hurry, for it was yet carly 
spring, and our important pupil was not to 
come to us tll the summer, but still we 
thought it best to assign his room at once, 

“It must be the green room, my dear,” 
aid Clara, making an inroed into the “study” 
—how little bad I dreamed, two months 
earlier, of such learned retirement |—where | 
sat penning the first sermon 1 was to preach 
in the little pulpit of Oakleigh Parva—“it 
muat be the green room, my dear. No other 
will do at all.” 

I was called back from the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah by this address, and smiled as I 
told Clara I would “ leave it to her.” 

“ But de come, Philip—eh! but you must, 
to please me," coaxed Olara, “ for no other 
room in the house will do for Bir Frederick, 
and this is ewch a nice one, Do come.” 

Bo I did what any sensible man would 
have done under the ciroumstances, I laid 
down my pen, and obeyed. 

The chamber alluded to was a very nice 
room indeed ; it was on the first floor; it was 
large and airy, considering the antiquity of 
the house; and it had three windows, half 
hidden by the ivy without, but on which the 
yellow sunbeams fell pleasantly. 

“A south aspect, Philip,” said Clara, ma- 
gisterially—“ you know Mr, Richard Staun- 
ton was 60 tery particular about a south as- 
pect for his nephew's apartment.” The win- 
dows looked on the pretty garden, where the 
birds were singing their spring hymns al- 
ready, and whence in due season the sweet 
scent of all the profusion of old-fashioned 
flowers would mount this favored cham- 
ber. They faced due south, and commanded 
a fine view. The room was well furnished, 
having a tremendous mahogany four-poster 
of the Georgian epoch, silk curtaina, and 
plenty of chairs, chests of drawers, and Wwilet- 
tables, a big pier glass, and a soft carpet. No 
ether room in the house had so many presses 
and cupboards; no other room in the house 
was 80 handsomely appoisted, It was really, 
as Clara remarked, too pretty for the abode 
of a bechelor and a stripling. 

“And yet, Philip dear, there is no other 
that I can think of. The red room where 
we sleep faces east, you know; and the chil- 
dren's nursery would not do at all; and the 
blue room and that which the pink roses on 
the walls are too shabby and small; and, in 
fact, nothing but this will serve, Bee what a 
rich paper too, and how well it matches that 
lovely carpet and the curtains!" 

It was a handsome paper, dark green in 
color, but not sombre, being of a rich, deep 
emerald hue, and of what is called “ velvet 
flock,” the most costly and elaborate of all 
papers. I quite agreed with my wife that 
we could not possibly put our delicate pupil 
in any other room than this; and it was ac 
cordingly resolved that the green chamber 
should henceforth be known by the style and 
title of Sir Frederick's room. 

It was in good order, or would be so when 
a few purchases, such as a shower-bath and 
the like, had been made. But the bell-wire 
proved to be broken, and we had w get it 
repaired as best we might. Thero was, of 
course, no bell-hanger in Oakleigh Parva, 
and none in the neighboring village of Bram- 
bridge; but in Brambridge there was a b'ack 
smith, who could, at a pinch, execute the de- 
sired repair, and I gave the necessary in- 
structions to this descendant of Tubal Cain. 

“Umph!" said the man; “very well, air 
And so ‘tis here the young Sir is to sleep; 
rather he than J, that’s all / knows.” And 
the smith whistled a few bara as he unstrap 
ped his wallet of toola, My curiosity was 
piqued-——I asked for an explanation; but 
Jonathan Brown, shoeing -amith, was not wil 
ling to be communicative, He only growled 
out that “luck was luck,” and that 
0 folks” bad died, to be sure, in that cham 


“a most 


ber, on which some thought the “old monk's 
curse lay special heavy.” 

An old woman of the village proved more 
garrulous she explained that the prior of 
the little monastic community, having been 
expelled with violence by the Stauntons, 
under warrant from King Heory VIIL, bad 
laid » solemn curse on them and theirs, on 
the acres reft from the monka, and on the 
parsonage, which was to be given toa heretic 
It was still firmly believed by 
at ir 


incumbent 
the more superstitious villagers that 
regular shadowy form of a 
ghostly monk, in cowl and robe of 


periods the 
neree, 
passed nolselessly through the vicarage house | 
and the haughtier mansion of Staunton Dene, | 
blighting those he breathed upon, and that 
death never failed to attend his boding pre- | 
gence. Several deaths had occurred in the | 
green chamber in particular, chiefly the se of | 
‘amily, and for the 

who had faded 


young members of the 
most part blooming girls, 
and pined under “the curse,” until their dim 
eyes bad looked their las. at the emerald: | 
tinted walls 
I did my best to keep these fantastic m 
more from coming to Clara's cars, lest they | 
For myseil, I was rather | 
ed by them. I was not 


should alarm her 
annoyed than impre 








of my poor sister-in-law—a most excellent 

Woman—that he should enter pariiam nt | 
and assume that position which belongs to tie 
head of the Stauntons. Aad I am sure, t! at 
Mrs. Harper, in spite of her youth, is the best 








gray whiskers and a thougttful face, who 


some explanation of his presence was needed | 


of nurses in sickness, and—” 


matted with sweethriar and wu 


ties from this outiying estate: Oakleayh Parva | by any menna of & superstitious turn of mind, 
had been a portion of the contisents d posses | an 1] quictly set Jown the legend as an ab | 
sions Of the church, and had belonged to the | aurdity unworthy of a second thought We | 
great monastery which stood at Twistley aves | were very, very happy at Oakleigh Parva 
before a factory chimury arose io the place, | my wife recovered ber good looks and sunny 
The ruins of the succursal cell, calied the | smile, both of which had become rarer than 
* Monks’ tous were still distinetly visible | in her early , and the children soon grew 
in an orchard within rijle-sbot of the + lr yand plump of form, and*throve wonder 
sonage. The griy stones lay in shapeless fully Our new home, indeed, might have 
heaps amony the gnarled old apple trees. As | satistied the cravings of much more fastidious 
fur our rew «welling, it Was very snu I ‘ than we were, The people about us, 
though built in the reign of James the First tiough ignorant, were generally well dis 
| and the children screamed with delight when | posed and grateful for any litle kindness, It 
they saw ita high-pitched reof, quaint porch, Wassuch «a pleasure, to Clara io especial, to 


bine, the | meet with smiling faces and good-humored | absolutely detesting our guest, 
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ters, and who had been appointed by Mr. 
Stauston to his present post, appeared a dry, 
hard man, who did his duty mechanically, 
but no more. He consigned the young baro- 


well of his late pupil, and rattled off in his 
post-chaise, 

That evening was duller than we bad ex- 
pected. Bir Frederick's reserve did not melt, 
and his cautious manner and chilly politeness 
threw a damp over us all. I am wrong, 
though, when I say all; Eroma and Kitty, 
whimsical as children often are, wok very 
kindly to thie cold-mannered stripling, re- 
fused to be daunted by his grave looka and 
tyrannically defvanded that he should look 
at all their picture books and playthings, be- 
sides extorting a promise that he should tell 
them some * pretty stories.” It waa very odd, 
There was Mr. Richard, talkative, bland, and 
beaming benevolence st every word, and 
those graceless little damsc!s had refused to 
be friendly with that admirable man; his 
nephew arrives, melancholy, grim, and taci- 
turn, and the little witches take a fancy to 
him at once, and coax him in some marvel- 
lous manner of their own, into a smile that 
soomed rare on his bronzed face. 

But Clara and I were not very well pleased. 
My wife had been preparing to be so good 
and motherly to the sick boy, to humor him, 
to coax him Into health, and to bar patient 
ly with his whime and probable pecvishnesa, 
that she felt terribly anubbed by the cold and 
distant courtesy of our young guest. She 
pronounced a private opinion that the late 
Lady Staunton must have brought him up 
most Injudiciousiy, She thought him “haugh 
ty.” Leould not pronounce so positively on 
his character; he wasa problem to me 

When Sir Frederick retired to rest, of 
course T went up stairs to see if he was com 
fortable, and to ask him bow he liked his 
room, which he had net yet seen. He cnat 
a quick glance round it, and I saw him shi 
ver. 

“You are cold?” said I, and indeed the 
day had been rainy, and I recollected that 
Sir Frederick had spent most of his life in 
Italy. 

“Not exactly cold,” he answered, musing 
ly; “but I seemed to know this roca. 
Strange! I suppose I some 
place like it, or I may Lave seen ite likeness 


dreamed of 


in travelling.” 
I did not catch the drift of this, but 1 ex 
pressed a hope that the young 
man had everything he wanted 
“Everything, thank you. I 


hospitable 


have been 
brought juielly, and 
shall not, Lhope, give much trouble. IT em 
afraid Lam putting you to inconvenience by 
occupying so large «a room.” 


up very plainly and 


To this T rejoined that his uncle bad ex 


preasly stated bis wish that he should have 


& room with «a southern aspect and of good 
size, 

“Ab! said the young baronet with @ sin 
gular expression, “so this apartment was 
Mr. Kichard Staunten's chowe 

And he shivered again, so that I could do 
no lees than offer Lim a fire. This he de- 


clined , but as he hept barping on the subject 





of bis late question, L told bim that, so far os 
I knew, Mr never ‘een at 
Oukleygh Parva, or at least into the upper 
the 
that he had been particular ia bes peaking 


Btaunton had 


slory at parsonage house, before, but 
a large room and seuth aspect for his ward. 
Here I could not help adding some warm ex- 
pressions of eulogy on that noble benefactor, 
who had rescued me and mine [rom poverty 
and unwholesome air, but I rurettet to 
find that Sir Frederneck by no 
my enthusiasm. 


ine@ars partook 


‘Ie he at Staunton Dene, at pre-ent, Mr 
Harper?” 

“Whom do you mean 

“Mr. Richard Staunton.” 

I replied that he was ne’ tlere, and that 


the Inst letter | Lad receive! fr m him was 


dated trom the Highlands 


‘You have not, 1 beli v ,*e: muc® of 
your une le” said I 

*Notmuch, Now [amis ~ar!, 1 shall 
perhaps @ e@ more,” sai) Sir-Prederie drily ; 


and we parted forthe nicht 

The next morning f und cur new charge 
the same as cver, cold, civil, and sbri king 
from any approach to intimacy, but with a 
kind smile and a kind wordt rthe children, 
Only the latter ciroumsta: ce, 1 belt ve, pre- 
vented Clara, who was very impulsive, from 
The little 
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Goes, os T have seid, took to bie from the let fever and measies, for the little ones’ sake, 
Gem, od «© G4 6 big spaniel about the echoed me. 
boom, which bad been lef behind by the “Think oo? sure of it,” sald the surgeon. 
Rev. Gideon Thremp, noe Bishop of Calicn' | “I've been five-and thirty years a pra: titioner, 
Bet the servants were evidently afraid of and I ought to koow. Pooh! my dear 
him, probably oa account of bie precocious | madem, no danger—none. [I'll set him on 
(atte A te gdb pr his lege again in « jiffy” 

Wes very well bred, having mixed, thovgh | And with this pledge, confidently spoken, 
aperingty, in the best foreign society, sed | off cantered the doctor; and presently the 





bie classical proficiency, bat when I suggested 
e0 expedition w Stauntos Dene, to have « 
look at the old Hall which must ere long be 


docter's boy came over on his ambling pony 
with medicaments Of course I thought it 
my duty to communicate what hed occurred, 
by letter, to Mr. Staunton I told him Sir 
Frederick hed been caught In the rain, that 
he had « slight attack of ague, that all possi 
ble care should be taken of him, and that the 
experienced surgeoa of the district felt confi 
dent of a epeedy cure. 1 added, to calm Mr 
Maenton's natural anxiety, that] would soon 
write again 

I did soon write agein, but not, alas! to 
communicate any Udings of a reaseuring ne 
ture; Sir Frederick was very i!) indeed, and 
fast getting worse, Mr Gooch looked serious 
and pursied, He would not admit that be 


home, he quietly declined. 1 pressed the 


point, less from curtosity, than because I hed 
a wieh that he should benefit by alr and 


i 


e 
“No, Mr. Harper, I would rath@ not I 


will not cross the threeheld of that old house 
—much as | cheriah a childish recollection of 
ft—antll 1 enter as ite master, if ever I do 


»..” And with these words he tufned ab 
ruptly away 

Clara and I now agreed that pride, a falee, 
perverted pride, was the true key to the cha 
acter of this unhappy boy, and I thought it 
my duty to read him « long lecture on this 
score, as well as on his evident insensibility 
w the kindness and affection of his estimable 
guardian and uncle, Mr Staunton. Iie lie 
tened to me with perfect equanimity, and 
thes said, with a smile of, 1 will say, a most 
provoking character 

“ Have you qaite finished, Mr. Harper?” 

“ Quite,” said I, sorrowfully 

“1 am obliged for your good lotentions. 
Do you bappen to know the amount of the 
rental of the Mtauanton property '" 

“ About fifteen thousand a year, or nearly 
sisteen,” said I, much surprised “ But pray, 
why do you ask I" 

Sir Pre derick did not seem to hear or heed 
my query 

*Fifieen thousand a ygar, or more,” he 
muttered absiractediy, “an! large accume 
lationa, 1 suppose. The stake is a high one. 
Many a man has sold his soul for lena.” 

And he sauntered off in a way that I could 
net but feel excessively unbecoming and in 
subordinate, considering our positions as 
jutor and popil I did not get on very well 
with my charge My wife was otill lees 
pleased with him, and took litte pains to 
conceal her displeasure. She cared sedulous 
ly for his comforta, but as a matter of duty, 
and we both felt that his presence in the 
house was distasteful and wearisome. Yet 
he gave little or no cause for open complaint. 
Tie was very courteous to both Clara and 
me, uniformly kind tw the children, who 
were his staunch friends; kind to the ser 
Vanta, whe took an unaccountable fancy to 
him; kind to the dog, whose whole alle 
giance was transferred to him. He read as 
much or as little as he pleased, and at other 
times he went out alone, on horseback, or on 
foot with his fishing rod, and sought the 
loneliest and wildest nooks in the country 
aide. 

Mr. Staunton sometimes wrote to inquire 
tvaderly concerning his nephew's health and 
etadies ; and when | wrote in reply, | always 
seked Sir Frederick if he had any message to 
pend, but bis answer was always a negative 


There seemed to be some charm in this 
strange young man, visible to every one but 
my wife and me, for soon the villagers began 
to speak with praise to me of “young Sir 
Frederick,” and to capress bright hopes of 
the time when he should have the control of 
hw own property Then, too, 1 heard for the 
first time what was surely a calumny, that 
Mr Richard Staunton was a bard landlord, 
mercilessly stern in exacting the last farthing 
due, no matter what might be the misfortunce 
of the tenant 

Very strenge that; but Clara and I agreed 
thet duty, and a care for his nephew's in 
teresta, must be the ruling passion with our 
benefactor Ome day, Clara overhear) the 
children whispering some garbled fragments 
of the legend of the ghostly monk *ho was 
rumored to haunt the parsonage They had 
beard an old woman, Dame Drig ht, tell it to 
nv Frederick when be stopped to chat with 
her at her cottage foor Now it was this 
very Dame Bright from whom I had heard 
the weird tale, of which Clara bad hithert« 
krown nothing Clara, who was gentle 
evwough in general, was very angry now, she 
wee indignant with Sir Frederick for “ fright 
ening the children wih ghost-stories,” and 
avowed io give him a hearty esolding Hut 
the scolding was deferred, for my queer pup! 
did pot come beck at his usual hour, did not 
come * & ww dinner, and when he did re 
turn at dusk, he was fatigued, wetted through 
by a eterm of rein and bail, and so haggard 
and wretched of aspect that the chiding 
words died away on Clara's lips 


“Dear me, bow ill the poor boy looks ™ 
exclaimed my wife, as the white, wan face of 


our guest glavoed past the open door = * Do, 
Philip, make him driak something bot, and 
change his clothes at once = |t's enough w 
kill him.” 

And Clara, instead of scolding Sir Frede 
rick, ran to bid Besan get « bot bath ready 
and warm the bed in the green reom. 

The next morning came, and the bell rang 
for prayers aad break‘ast, but no Sir Frede 
rick Brauston appeared. 1 went upstairs, 
and found the young maa very il! and fever 
feb. The doctor was summoned, and the 
doctor came ; not a very learaed doctor, per- 
hapa, but of very wide practice in « thinly 
peopled country —a surgeon named Gooch. 

“ Agus, not s dou of it,” said Mr. Gooch, 
when the dingoosi« was complete. 

“ Ague! You thiat so?” ssid 1, anxiously ; 
and Ciara, who was always in terror of scar- 





had been wrong about the supposed ague. but 
he owned that there were singular and pecu 
lia? symptoms in the case, and that his expe 
rience wae at fanit 

“ He doesn't cat opium, eb *" aaid the eur 
goon, mysteriously holding me by the but 
ton 

“Opiom *" said 1; 
course not" 
“ Nor take quack nostrums’ nor smoke too 
much cavendish, eh?” 
I anewered that Bir Frederick did not 
amoke, and that 1 believed him guiltless of 
the practice of swallowing empirical reme 
dics. 
“Umph!" said the doctor, knitting his 
brows, and scrambling into his weather stif 
fened saddle again. The next day he was 
very minute in bis inquiries as to the health 
of the family and domestics, and, w my no 
small surprise, insisted on making an incur 
sion into the kitchen, and inspecting the 
saucepana, the tea kettle, and all the reat of 
the culinary apparatus But whatever he 
was looking for, he seemed baffled. He 
pumped himself a glass of fresh, cool water, 
sipped it, eyed it like a connoisseur exami 
ning the beeswing in old port, and set down 
the glass with a sigh 
“Umph !" said the surgeon again, and off 
he went, with Care riding behind bim on the 
spavined old by. That night Sir Frederick 
was delirious 
Dame Bright, a notable person, half nurse, 
half charwoman, bad been sent for at first 
to attend on the patient, since our maids 
Were inexperienced in a sick room; but on 
the particular night on which the youth's 
reason began to wander, Clara avowed her 
firm intention to watch over the sufferer her 
self My little wife was very soft- hearted, 
and I believe her conscience smote her at 
thé idea of having been angry with and 
averse to this poor, friendless lad, and she 
inalsted on tending bim in person. Clara 
was a capital nurse; and 1 could not but 
consent to her undertaking the duty, only 
bargaining that on the second night I or 
Mra. Bright should take her place 
Be that as it may, Clara came down, with 
a very white face, to call me from the stady, 
where I sat, a litte afer midnight, busy 
with letters and accounta The house, of 
course, had been long hushed, but I could 
not bear to rest when Clara was wakeful and 
busy. My wife's pale cheeks startled me 
“Come, come,” she aaid; “IT am frighten 
ed. The poor boy is aaying such dreadful 
things in bisdelirium. lle says —(here Clara 
began to sob) he saya we are butchers, ana 
this house «a shambles, and hie uncle only 
he never calls him his uncle was a murderer 
from the beginning, and a Judas, and the 
father of lies Come, come, shock 
ing” 
Iwent. The poor young man was toasing 
to and fro in a violent paroxysm, rolling his 
bead on the pillow, and stretching out hie 
lean handa, as ifto keep off some tmaginary 
hollow 


“certainly not; of 


it is 


foe tlie great eyes looked terribly 
and bright, they glared meaninglessly: it 
was plain that he did not recognize us 


“ Back, keep back ™ he moaned “IT knew 
you from the first, smooth tongued flend 
that you are. He chose the room, mother, 


| tien comme to the 


Nurse 


bouse, 


he— Hichard Staunton Bright saw 


empty am! stand 


long In the open window of the accursed 


room, and grin-grin like a wolf, as he is 
when he thought no eve was on him.” 

Here the feeble voice died Sway in mur 
murs 

“Gracious me, Clara’ said L, wiping my 
forehead, on which great drops of sweat ga 
thered, “this is very horrid shocking Go 
down, lowe; this is no place for vou” 
“Tush! listen,” said Clara, suddenly 

“So many have diced here” moaned the 
aickh lad, “the room is full of 
There is a curse on it The monk walks 
ha! I saw bim--he breathed on me, and bis 
eyes glittered under his cow), and his breath 
was icy cold That was a dream, but 
the eyes made me tremble they were Ri 
chard Staunton’s eyes Llow he hates me! 
I stand between him and wealth— the broad 
lands and the gold) Mother, mother, you 
did well © warn me, well to mistrust him, 
you read Murder in his eyes—-long ago— be 
side my cradle.” 

Then the sufferer gasped for breath pain 
fully Itried t persuade Clara to go she 
refused 1 looked at her attentively by the 
dum light; ta her fece was @ritten dismay, 
consternation, but no blank horror: on the 
contrary, there was adawn!og intelligence that 
perplexed me 

“Hush! lee pot a word,” whispered my 
wife, “perhaps Heaven permits that we 
should defeat « crime.” 

“Cap you suspect,” T began 

Clara pressed my arm = Sir Frederick be 
gan to talk, first very vaguely, and in broken 
scraps of foreign tongues, then suddenly he 
broke into the cry of a sick child 

“Take me sway—to the pure air—away' 
away! I stifle here; | cannot breathe. I shal! 
die—I shall die ™ 


shadows 


cold. 


Clara tenderly adjusted the pillows under 
the sufferer's head, and gsve him some coo!- 
ing drink. The poor fellow spoke po more, 
but groaned and tossed for while, til! the 
hot clutch of the fever relaxing for the mo- 
ment, he sank Into a light slumber, Clara 
led me out of the room on Uptoe, and with 
her feger preseet on her lips, There was an 
air of mystery, almost of terror, in ber comely 
face 

“ Philip—husband, do not lose o ¢ mo 
ment; get the best advice.” 

“My dear,” enaid I, hesitating, 
Gooch —" 

“Mr. Gooch ts « dunce™ cried my wife 
impetuously, “What is wanted now is the 
juigment of some great doctor, whose 
knowledge and talent enable him to see what 
Mr. Gooch ts blind to. Do send for Dr. 
T——— at once.” 

“My dear,” said I, quite startled, “ Dr. 
T ' why, what wil Mr. Staunton 
my’ 

“Never mind what he may say,” returned 
Clara, obetinately pursing up her lips; “ et 
Bir Frederick's horse saddled, ride aa quick 
ae you can to Minchoume, and telegraph for 
Dr. T im 

I com plied with Clara's wish, thongh with 
some mingivings. My telegram was seon re 
plied to by an announcement that Dr. 
T , one of the most eminent profes 
sional men of the day, would arrive at Ook 
leigh Parva within twelve hours, By the 
time the great London doctor arrived, Sir 
Frederick was worse. The delirium had re 
turned again and again, fever fie had torn 
the patient, deadly chille had assailed him, 
and Mr. Gooch, who was very sulky when 
he heard of the summons to Dr. T—-—-, 
feared the worst result. Corlously enough, 
Clara, «hose general health was very good, 
was by this time nearly knocked up; she 
complained of violent headache, giddiness, 
and so forth, and was twice compelled to re- 
Hinquish her post at the bedside of the sick 
boy from sheer exhaustion. 

“It is very odd, dear, but I feel as if the 
room itaclf were a vault. The atmosphere 
seome stifling. I suppose it's all silly, nervous 
nonsense,” said my bravé little wife, 

Dr. T arrived when the patient was 
in a delirious paroxysm, raving wildly and in 
coherently. He heard what we had to tell, felt 
Bir Frederick's pulse, looked in his face, and 
exchanged a few sentences with Mr. Gooch. 
Then he turned to the bed, and seemed w 
listen intently to the sufferer's broken 
words, 

“fle is talking sad stuff, doctor; not a 
grain of sense in a bushel of it,” said the gruff 
surgeon 

“T differ from you, sir, on that point,” re- 
turned the doctor blandly; “the instincts of 
& patient are not to be safely slighted. Much 
thet we, in the pride of intellect, are accus 
tome! to close our ears to, may prove a reve 
lation of the utmost benefit to science.” 

Mr. Gooch growled out something very 
like an oath, and stamped off 

“Good-bye, Mr. Harper,” said he, ‘I'm no 
use here, now that mealy-mouthed “ new 
light’ is come from town. I wish you a good 
evening.” 

Dr. T had his instruments and 
chemical apparatus, contained ina little Rus- 
sin leather case, without which he never 
travelled, placed it in the chamber, and beg- 
ged to be left alone with the patient. Ile did 
not diaguise his apprebensions—a crisis must 
soon take place, Clara and I went down 
stairs to await in my study the next an- 
nouncement of the physican, It was a sul- 
try summer's night, and the air was heavy 
and still We sat talking bow, till the pale 
light of early morning came upon us like a 
ghost. An hour after thia, Dr. T- — came 
down stairs with a amile on his good humored, 


“Mr. 


keen face 
“Saved?” cried my wife, 
iooR of contentment with feminine qnuick- 


eatching the 


ness 
said the doctor; “but you 
most move him at one Any other room 
will do; but no time is to be lost, T have 
found out the real phantom-monk, the true 
destroyer that haunts your best bed room.” 

“What?” 
“ Araenic 


“| hope ao,” 


said the doctor 
some powered matter of various shades and 
tints, from dark green to pure white—“ arse 
nic enough to poison a regiment. That rich, 
m the walle ie stained 
by its means, and contains polaon ¢ nough to 
be the death of generation after veneration. 
1 misdoubted it from the first. It has given 
me the headache, and is no doubt the cause 
Frederick's strange symptoms, and 
of the many untimely deaths that fatal room 
has witnessed. See—I have analyzed dif 
ferent portions of dust, brushed at random 


exhibiting 


emerald green paper 


of Sir 


from the wall” 

We sat mute and thunderstruck. The doc 

tor resumed 

“Such things are common, too common. 
But if it be true, as T hear, that Mr. Richard 
Staunton virtually chose this aparimeng for 
his sickly nephew's habitation—that Mr 

Riehbard Staunton deliberately planned to 
give this benefice to a total stranger, of gentle 
and unsuapicious nature—pardon me, my 
desr sir—on the very unusual condition, that 
he should take charge of the young heir, and 
loxtge him in that envenomed den—if Mr 
Richard Staunton is, as 1 am told, a subtle 
chemist, and has an interest of sixteen thou- 
sand a year in the death of a nephew whom 
he has rotoriously hated from the cradle; 
why all Tean say ie—” 

“What” 

“That Mr. Richard Staunton is not far be- 
hind the Borgias and Brinvilliers of old days,” 
returned the doctor, dryly 

I sat siraned by the magnitude of the enor 
mout wicketness, suddenly revealed to me 
as by a lightning flash. 

“I feared it—T feared as much. The poor 
lad said in his ravings that his mother had al 
ways suspected ber brother-in-law, al waye— 
and that is why I wewld make you telegraph 
to London for Dr. T ” said my wife, 
weeping on my shoulder 


I have little more to tell. Sir Frederick, 





removed to aacther room, skillfully attended, 
and well nursed, recovered, though very 
slowly. I felt it my duty to resign the living, 
giving as it had been by a wicked hand, and 
far anevilend. Bo I and mine had to go 
forth from the pleasant country home, once 
more to do batile with the world and poverty. 
We did not suffer mech from this sacrifice to 
conscience. Bir Frederick, who had, as he 
owned, suspected us at first of being his 
uncle's inrtramenta, now became our fast 
friend, and never scrupled to own that he 
owed to us, under Heaven, his escape from 
the greatest of earthly dangers. He was now 
out of peril: Mr. Richard Staunton was a 
cautious mas, and when some powerful 
though distant connections of the Staunton 
family, after hearing the doctor's statement, 
offere’ their house to be the young baronet's 
home until he should be master of his own 
lania, the guardian gave bis consent. The 
heavy suspicions under which Mr. Staun- 

ton lay were merely hinted to him, but that 
hint was enough, .nd he was silent and dis 

creet. 

And it so happened that the very year suc- 

ceeding that which saw Sir Frederick Staun- 

ton come of age, old Dr. Dozey died; and 

my former pupil presented me to the comfort 

able living of Bullingdon, where we have spent 

many and many a bappy year since the 

events here narcated. 


OUT OF REACH. 





To love thee, and be dumb. 
word 

To break the silence set upon my soul : 

To eruah the voice that struggles to be heard: 

Unmoved, to gaze on the forbidden goal, 


Never by look or 


To stand within the vestibule of Bliss 

To grasp alone the shadow of Delight 
To see and feel, but never taste of Peace ; 
Dally to live in an eternal night. 


Awake, to dream of Love's undying song, 
With expectation near akin to pain; 

To hear its echoes as they float alony, 

But ne'er to catch its full melodious train. 


To ait and look into thine eyes, and yearn 

To tell thee all my closely hoarded thought; 
And atill to know that I must calmly learn 

To meet thy gaze, and yet to utter nought. 


To watch the earnest «mile upon thy face, 
And picture joys that never can be born; 
Or gem the Futare with thy gentle grace, 
As weepers decorate the dead they mourn. 


To know there ls no hope. Hourly to feel 

That Destiny forbids a word—a breath ; 

This bitter fate is mine, until the seal 

Is broken by the welcome hand of Death, 
—Chambers's Journal. 


A BAKED BIBLE. 

There is a Bible in Lucas County, Ohio, 
which was once baked in a loaf of bread.— 
It now belongs to Mr. Schebolt, a worthy 
member of the United Brethren Church, who 
resides near Maumee City. Mr. Schebolt is a 
native of Bohemia, and the baked Bible was 
originally the property of his grandfather, 
who was a faithful Protestant Christian in 
the times which tried men's souls. During 
one of the cruel persecutions which have 
been so common in Bohemia, ag edict was 
passed that every Bible in the hands of the 
peasants should be delivered up to the au- 
thorities and destroyed, Various expedienta 
were resorted to by the Bible-loving Protest 
ants to preserve the precious Word of Life. 
Mrs. Schebolt, grandmother of the present 
owner, placed bera in the centre of a batch 
of dough, which was rea’y for the oven, and 
baked it. The house wus carefully searched, 
but neo Bible was found; and when the tools 
of priestly tyranny had departed, and the 
danger was passed, the Bible was taken un- 
injured from the loaf. It was printed one 
hoadred and fifty years ago. 


How To Jeupee Werarurr Stans —Admi 
ra! Fitzroy, in bis instruction to meteorolo 
gical observers, is carcful net to cut off any 
source of Information, as he especially notes 
that the 
watehed. Thua, when sea birds fly out early 
and! far to seaward, fair weather may be an- 
teipated; on the contrary, when they hang 
abont the land, or tly inward, stormy weather 
is indicated, When animals, instesd of 
spreading over thei¢ usual range, seek shel 
Dew 


observations of nature are to be 


tered places, storms may be expected, 
is an indication of fine weather; so is fog ; 
but clearness of the atmosphere near the ho- 
rizon is a sign of wet. Whena mouataineer 
sees the hills cutting sharp against the sky, 
he wraps his plaid around him. A good 
hearing ‘ay is also an indication of coming 
wet. 


t@™ What Cato said above his boy fallen 
in battle, may be said by thousands. 


Thanks to the Gods! my boy has done his duty 

Welcome, my soa! There set hun down, my 

friends, 

Pull in my sight that | may view at leisure 

The bloody corpee, and count those glorious 
wounds 

How beautiful ls death when earned by virtue ! 

Who would not be that youth! What pity ‘tis 

That we can die but once to save our country ! 


Why sits this sadness on your brow, my 
friends * 

I should have blushed if Cato’s house had 
stood 


Secure, and flourished in a civil war. 


C#™ Red is the most fatal color to be worn 
on the battle-field. The rebel prisoners say 
they always like w meet a regiment of Zou 
aves, with red trowsers, as fhe y serve as dis 
tinctive marks. In evidence of this, take toe 
casusities of the 14h Brooklyn and Sth 
New York, three-fourths of the casualties 
among them ia every battle being in the 
lower lhmbe. 

tH Savin was lately asked to contribute 
to foreign missions. “ Not on any account,” 
saidhe. “Why not’” asked the collector. 
“The object is laudable.” “ No, it isn't,” re 
plied Savin; “not balf so many people go to 


THE NEW BONNETS. 


mercies of the auction room s vast quantity 
of rich goods in colors tabooed by the ineo- 
ming mode. What renders the slaughter the 
leas endurable is, that the goods taking their 
place are leas pretty by many degrees. Ex- 
cepting whites and blacks, most of the colors in 
bonnet silks, ribbons and velvets have passed 
for the present out of use. The bonnets 
shown to us as the fn, adapted to the wear 
of the creme de la creme, we pronounce, with 
great deference, to be bordering upon the 
hideous, and to most complexions extreme- 
ly trying. One new color is called the 
“Maryland.” It is unlike any other color 
we know of. An artist could probably 
mix it upon his palette. The only facsimile 
we could make would be by spreading a 
transparent stratum of raspberry jam upon 
the surface of a yellow-pine shingle. It is 
a mixture, apparently, of butternut brown 
and pinkey-yellow. Another new color is 
the “Capuchin"—an orange color reddened 
beyond the nstural tint, so that the eye hesi- 
tates whether to fix it as one or the other.— 
The flame color is still in vogue, and so is 
the reddest possible hue of vermillion that 
the dyer can prodnce. These, and a gorgeous 
shade of purple not hitherto attained, com- 
prise the principal colors iotroduced for the 
Fall and Winter of 1562. Ribbons and 
feathers are furnished to correspond. The 
former are both in silk and velvet. This last 
we find as trimming everywhere. 

The prices are shockingly high. For vel- 
vets that last year sold at $4, $5,25 is now 
charged by first hands. And ribbons have 
risen in proportion as well as all the appur- 
tenances of the milliners’ profession. People 
who must wear “ducks of bonnets,” must 
now pay for them. The high duty upon 
goods, and the immense prices of exchange, 
tell with corresponding immensity upon the 
cost of ladies’ wear of all kinds, and of bon- 
neta in particular. Ostrich feathers that five 
years ago cost $3 are now scarce at $8, and 
even a higher figure. 

We fear that this Winter the milliners 
will not do the business of former fears.— 
People are now prepared not®only to evade 
fashion, but to defy her. A new fashioned 
bonnet of apy pretensions costs $15 to §20. 
As good a one could be purchased last year 
for a mach less sum.— North American. 

OUR VICTOR'ES IN MARYLAND. 

It appears from Gen. McClellan's ort 
that at South Mountain our loss was 448 kill- 
ed, 1,806 wounded and 76 missing; total, 
2425, At Antietam our loss was 2,010 killed, 
9,416 wounded, and 1,043 missing; total, 
12,460. Total loss in the two battles, 14,794. 
The rebel loss in killed and wounded is set 
down at 18,742, to which prisoners must be 
added, making their total loss 25,542. From 
the time our troops first encountered the 
enemy in Maryland until he was driven back 
into Virginia, we captured 13 guns, 7 caissona, 
% limbers, 2 tield forges, 2 caissons bodies, 39 
colors and | signal flag. 

As nearly as con be ascertained at this 
time, the number of prisoners taken by our 
troops in the two battles will, at the lowest 
estimate, amount to 5,600. The full returns 
will no doubt show a larger number, Of 
these about 1,200 are wounded. 

We have not lost a single gun or color, On 
the battle-field of Autietam 14,000 small arms 
were collected, besides the large number car- 
ried off by citizens and those distributed on 
the grouads to the recruits and other unarm- 
ed men arriving immediately after the battle 
At South Mountain no collection of small 
arme was made, owing to the haste of the 
pursuit from that poin'; 400 were taken on 
the opposite side of the Potomac, 





Sea-Sicknkes —R M. Bache, in a letter re- 
cently read before the Connecticut Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, gave a new theory of 
the cause of sea sickness. He attributes this 
annoying malady not to motion, or the ap- 
pearance of motion especisily, but to unac 
customed and irregular motion, the extent 
and direction of which the mind is unable to 
cxlculate and anticipate. As soon as persons 
become accustomed to this life,and the mind 
does not act at variance with the motion of 
the body, this nausea ceases. He advises sea- 
sick persons, therefore, to keep as near a quiet 
horizontal position 89 as not to be worried 
with the seeming motion of the horizon. Let 
the food be the seme as ia ordinarily used. 
Tuere is ne specific for sea-sickness, except 
to become as quickly as possible habituated 
ty the motions of the ship, and any tamper- 
ing with toe stomach in the way of unaccus- 
towed articles of food or drinks 1s only hkely 
lo aggravate the pausea. If, in addition to 
what has been recommended above, says Mr. 
Bache, the passenger will spread a mattrass, 
snd put bimeaelf in a recumbent posture, all 
will then have been done that can be done to 
prevent, to cure, or to alleviate sea-sickness, | 
until! the education of the senses is com- 
pleted. 


QuamreL Over Prizes at A Horse 
Faik.—The promiment compettors in eques- 
irinuism at the late horse fair, at Cuicago, 
were Mra. FPaseet, Miss Morgan and Mrs. 
Lockwood. In awarding the premiums, the 
judges gave the blue ribbon (first premium) 
to Miss Morgan; the red mobon (second pre- 
miam)to Mra Lockwood ; and the white rib- 
bn (third premium) to Mrs, Passet. Phe favo- 
ries of euch lady became excited, and the 
winner of the first premium was hissed, 
while Mrs. Lockwood, the winner of the se 
cond premium, in her rage tore the red rib- 
bon from her arm, and her cavalier perform- 
ed the same deed for the ribbon on the head 
of her Lorse, Thereupon the officers concla- 
ded to withhold the premium ($250) from 
the enraged lady. ‘The next day Mrs. Lock- 
#ood cooled down and spologized for her 
hasty indynation, laid the blame on her ca- 
Valer, anu the committee paid her the pre- 


The priccipsl novelty in bonnets this Fal! 
is the revolution in fashionable enlora, This 
revolution has plsyed mischief with the 
wholesale trade, and consigned to the tender 


NEWS ITEMS. 
Tas Court of Inquiry of which Gea. Mun. 


ter is chairman is 
of the of pam 
Tax Evasion or t3e = 


t teeth to evade the will God that 
are not exempt. may have 
themeec!ves fir the wit! 

do very well for the and wil) be as 


already arrived at Camp Curtin. Jt must be 
borne in mind that these recruits can only be 
received by the Commissioners of te draft. 
* Burt.xiem,” of the Boston Jour nal, thus 
notices the wealth of the New York Repob- 
lican candidate for Governor :—* His property 
is set down at two millions, most of 5 vhicn is 
in landed estate. He resides in Genes ee, and 
it was the boast of his aneestors thi it they 
could travel from Genesee to Roche ster, a 
distance of twenty-five miles, wikhout going 
off their own land.” 
Two deserters from the 4th battalion « of the 
60th Cavadian Rifles were recently se oten- 
ced to fifteen years’ penal servitude. ‘ ‘hat's 
the mild way they do things in the Br itish 
service, 
In Minnesota, the bill extending the ¢ lec- 
tive franchise to soldiers prssed the Senate on 
Thursday, by a vote of 13 t0 4 
Tue Next Conoress—The members of 
Congress to be elected this fall will not ta ke 
their seats in the legislative hal} untit Dece, 2- 
ber of next year, unless called together ine x- 
traordinary session. The terme of the met o- 
bers of the present Congress do not exph % 
until the 4th of March next, when the sa + 
sion closes, as required by law. We mak ¢ 
this explanation in order to cerrect an im - 
pression abroad, that the new members wi | 
take part in the proceedings of Congress th : 
coming winter. 
QuAKERS IN Virernta.—It is remapkadle 
that a settlement of Quakers, near Mount 
Vernon, have continued unmolested durin 
the entire war, though alu rnately inchided. 
within the national and rebel lines’ Their 
semi-weekly weetings have been regularly- 
continued ; sometimes a rebel picket pacing- 
in front of the building, and pernaps a Union, 
senimel having the same beat the next week. 
They have remained undisturbed both in.pro-- 
perty and person. 
Tue Fate or A Reoiment.— The careerof* 
the 2d Wisconsin regiment is practioally~ 
ended. All that remains of the eleven hun- 
dred who left Wisconsin a little more than 
twelve months ago are fifty-nine war-worn 
and battle grimmed men. Almost every~ 
blood-stained field of Maryland and Virginia. 
is enriched by the bones of the dead from. 
that noble regiment. There were ten over- 
flowing companies when the regiment loft the~ 
state.— Milwaukie Neves, 
Tue Chicaco Grasxn Trapn—The re- 
ceipits of wheat in Chicago, within the past 
twenty-two days, compared witb the — 
during the correspondicg period in 18961, 
show a falling off this year of over one mil 
lion bushels; and this, too, when prices have 
ruled from ten to twenty: five cents per bushel 
higher than in 1861. The Chicago Tribune 
regards this as evidence of a short crop, 
Deata or THE Last or NAponson’s 
MaMELUKES—Mameluke Bey, the noted 
Mameluke warrior, who joined Napoleon in 
Egypt, and followed him through his sabse- 
quent campaigns, recently died in Paris, aged 
85 years. 
Tuk Lonpon Timas—The Duke of Wel- 
lington very clearly expressed bis idea.of the 
honesty and fairness of this “leading jour- 
nal,” when he wrote in reference to its abase 
of bim :—* The truth. is, I refused to employ 
a relative of the editor of the Times ia my 
family, and that is the reason he has accused 
me of corruption.” 





Puysicians Cunmye DiprHeria RY, THE 
SvuctioN oF THEIR Moutas —It is aot long 
since one of tbe most promising of the youuger 
members of the medica) profession sacrificed 
his life to the voluntarily contracted conta- 
gion of diptheria, in an attempt to clear, by 
the suction of his own lips, toe throat of an 
infant dying, strangled by the exudations. o/ 
that fearful disease. Notwithstanding the 
proved danger «f this expedient, however, it 
has not lacked, and will never lack. imitators, 
for the scle reason that it is the promptest 
and ofven the only means of savirg life, 

We find an instance record: d in the Union 
Medicale for May, which should not be limit 

ed in its circulation to the medica! presa, The 
expedient, notwithstanding the operator well 
knew its danger, was pra tisec, and with 
complete success in rescuing the ehild, by Dr 

Evmon’ Bessevte, a young surgeon of An 

gouleme. What ads to the satisfaction of 
the acc unt, the child was not only saved by 
his heroisu, bat De. Bessette suff-red no ul 
effects. ‘This is attributed to his immediately 
rinsing his mouth and throat with strosg 
brandy. The case is reported, not by the 
noble young operator himself, but by his 
superior in the Angouleme tHospitad Doctor 
Claude Gigon 


Orrsions of ovr GENERALS ON THE 
Buancivation Proc tama tion.—Gen. Cur- 
tis, whose recent campaign in Arkaness, 
ives his opinion great weight, was recent 
y invited, by his friends in Keokuk, to ac 
cept a public reception. In his letter of reply 
he says :— 

“Break down the rebel armies, confiscate 
the property of their support: rs, deprive the 
rebels of their slaves and thyir substance, 
prostrate foes and elevate friends, and the 
Union mea in thousands, who now tremble 
in the presence of the apprehension of its Fe 
turn, will proclaim their devotion to our GO 
verumest, and unite with us heartily in 7 
stori'g pesce and prosperity to our ome 

country.” 

he gallant Gen Milroy was serenaded 00 
Wednesday evenimg at Wheeling, Va Ia bis 





mium sie (the day previous) refused. 


A CORKESPONDENT of the Baltimere Clip- 
per says:—We chanced this morning to be | 
tm the receptivs-roum of Secretary Stanton, | 
wheu thal energetic functionary, in a most | 
dry and tumorous manner, as 8 bis wont, 
“took down” «a pair of shouler-straps, which 
arucie abounds mounificently just now in the 
Federal capital. The aforesaid straps was 
saving sowething about his desire to com- 
mand twe body-guard of some General — 
“Body-guard.” queth Secretary Stanton,— 
* why, sr, General-in-Chief Halleck tells me 
that ine ooly txty-cuard he ever had was a 
bulterrier pup.” Straps said nix. 


t#™ Song of the liable-to-be “ drafted” per- 








the devil now as ought to.” 


son—“I would I were a boy again.” 


Gen Milroy said be believed that 
slavery was the cavse of this war. The eanse 
of contention ought to be removed, and be 
was glad tha’ the signs of the times looked * 
the acoomplishment of this great object 


t@™ Loore —Granger, who was a remark: 
able ugly man, contended that be was the 
handsomest thing in the world. He proved 
it thus: “The handsomest part of the world,” 
said he, “& Europe; of Europe, France ; of 
France, Patis; of Paris, the University; of 
the University, the College of ———; im the 
College of ——— the handsomest room 
mine; in my room I am the handsomest 
' thing,—erge, I am the handsomest thing i2 
| the world.” 
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NEWS ITEMS. 
Tnx question,“ What becomes of 
pine?" te partly ae kt one of the 
rs in Birmingham, Eogland. An old sewer 
that city, just opened for repeirs for 
first time im many years, was found to 


tacle. 

Jupes Hox, of Kentucky, says that “po 
one can doubt the power Mr. Lincoln to 
issue a proclamation of w 

Ix Londog there are six public statues to 
kings, but One to a man of science, (Dr. 
Jenner,) and none to a single author, artist, 
poet, inventor, or engineer. 

Guwerat Burixr will execute the confis- 
cation law ef Congress rigidly. He is hated 
cordially, but with 110,000 people in New 
Orleans, he compels perfect order in and 
around the city. His manner is spoken of 
by the Southero syw izers as more offen- 
sive than his acta. Nearly the whole popu- 
lation wil take the oath to save their pro- 

erty. 

. Reveaen Pourticians.—Rev. Thomas 
Starr King has been as a 

for Unived States Senator from California to 
succeed Mr. Latham. In such an event, the 
case of Mr. Kiog will be somewhat analogous 
to that of Mr. John A. Garly, of aenet 
who is a Universalist clergymau. He is sai 
to be an active polemist; and when nomi- 
nated for Congress, an old Methodist remon- 
strated with a brother fur supporting for 
office a man who did not believe in hell, “I 
do not mind that at al!,” was the reply; 
“Mr. Gurly will not be in Congress long be- 
fore he will find out that there is a bell !” 

Joun Pettit, candidate for Congress in 
the Eighth district of Ludiana, and the same 
man who declared the Declaration of Inde- 
vendence a self-evident lie, made a speech % 
ew days ago, in which he said: “If old 
Abe will just come to me, I'll tell him how to 
stop this rebellion. Hrtend slavery over 
free state in the Union, and the rebellion wi 
be stopped in sixty days.” That is a good 
idea—aad the first slave made should be John 
Pettit. 

Tur Mrestuxs at AntTreTaAM.—I have been 
creditly informed that broken railroad iron 
and tlacksmith's touls, hammers, chisels, &., 
were fired at us from rebel cannon, Some of 
thes missiles made a peculiar noise, resem- 
bling “ which away, which away,” by which 
ou’ men came to distinguish them from regu- 
ja shot and shell, aud as they heard them 
approaching, would cry “turkey! turkey 
comiog!” and fall flat to avoid them. An 
aruliertst, a German, when be saw the tools 
falling sround him, exclaimed, “My Got! 
we shall have the blacksmith’s shop to come 
next!” 

Taxation in Dixie.—The new revenue 
bill befure the rebel Congress provides for 
the levying on the first of January next, a tax 
one-fifth the value of the ucts of the 
land for the preceding year; one-fifth the 
value of the increase of ond asses, Cattle, 
sheep and swine; one-fifth the products made 
in feeding the same ; and one fifth the a 
income of each person. The rebels will pay 
dearly for their whistle. 

Tue following is an exact copy of an in- 
scripuion upon a grave-stone situated in New 
Boston, N. H.: 

Sevilla, 
daughter of 
George and Sarah 
Jones, 
Murdered by 
Henry N. ent, 

Jan. 13, 1 
JEL. 17 y'rs & 9 mo's. 

Thes fell this lovely, blooming daughter, 

By the revengefal band of a malicious Henry. 

When on her way to school he met her, 

And with a six self-cocked pistol shot her. 

GENERAL HALLECK bas issued a circular 
calling upon the Governors of the several 
states to fill ap the vacancies in the ofticers 
ot their regiments by promoting men from 
the ranks, 

Ir is clear that the capture of Savannah, 
Charleston and Mobile have been resolved 
upon by the administration, as a military and 
political necessity. The possession of these 
places will check the building of rebel iron- 
clad ships in Eogiand, and save us much fu- 
ture trouble in case these lively tokens of 
British neutrality should by any chance suc- 
ceed in running the blockade. As the caee 
now stands, it looks as though they might 
quietly slip, some dark night, into the hands 
of Farragut, under the stars and stripes, in- 
stead of the stars and bars, 

Exrra Bitty Sirn, of Virginia, was 
sligutly wounded in the battle of Antietam. 
This is the fifth narrow escape he has made. 
He probably was not born to be shot. 

Tue STAR SPANGLED BANNER IN THE 
Heavens —On Wednesday night last, at onc 
Oclock, the watchman at Mac's big r lling 
mill, in this town, observed a light in the 
clouds which proved to be the exact shape of 
‘he American flag on a large scale. W unilst 
\\ Was passing over the town he calied two of 
As companions from bed to see it. They all 
concur in saying that the light represented 
Wwe flag beautifully and brilliantly—now 
Weaving its folds into a wreaih—now stars 
suooting out and disappearing. We suppose 
‘Ost its visitation at this time in our midst is 
intended asa compliment to our numerous 
orave boys who are now on the battle-field 
offering up their lives in its defence, and to 
“sure us of iis final victory over the rebels. 
—Hollidaysburg W hig 

“THe Cainese wall around the trade of the 
country,” which, we are told, was erected b 
Congress in the passage of the present tanith 
‘ould seem to be preity easily scaled, or 

tty easily penetrated. The “ utterry pro- 
“tory duties” do not seem to keep out the 
hibited articles, The receipts into the New 
York Custom House are enormous. The 
“'Rsumption of the articles formerly Iree, but 
now burdened with high duties, does not 
sem to have perceptibly fallen off. In fact, 
‘ee predictions of the English free-traders 
‘ave been signally disappointed, and the ex- 
peclations of those who framed the new reve- 
Ue system as sigmally vindicated, 

Tuk New Oricaus Delta has over two co- 
mas of advertisements calling for recruius 
i ae hel ey og army. One —— 
: ontort calls his e “Joho 
Sto wn Guards.” — 

Tue Late BatTLe or Cogintn.—The 
‘amber of Uauien troops engaged in the bat- 
Ye at Corinch, on Friday, September 19ih, 
Was 25,500, instead of 5,500, as announce t by 
“grapu. Gon. Grant puts down Price's 
‘orces wt 18,000. The correction is unpor- 
“01 as it shows thal in one important en 
ement with the rebels we actuslly out- 
Sumbered tnem.— Providence Post, 

Tae Lancuace or Warn—-The Rev. 
Daniel Goodwin, in a recent address beture 
‘ie Roode Islaud Normal Associston, stated 

of seven hundred words is the tele- 
Faphic column of @ newspaper waico he had 
“Anined, two hundred aed tity were con- 
Sected With military operations and nove of 
“em were found ia a corresp nding columa 
* & copy of the paper issued Wo years agu; 
“od four hundred and afty, scludmg proper 
snes of officers and localities, derived ali 
er fuliness ot uificane from » knuw- 
ae of the evenis whi have occurred 

Te ‘oe breaking out of me rebellion. 
tour eA TY THREE thousaad revels are in Mis- 
Pebel uader Coffee, Sheby and bers. The 

| Gon Rains is at Pes Ridge with a large 
Lens fa eae thousand are in reserve at 


POPE'S OFFICERS AT RICHMOND. 


Captain C. N. Goulding, who was Gene- 
ral Pope's chief in the Geld, 
and was taken prisoner vu the occasion of 


‘s Station, is 
now exchanged, and has jost returned from 
Richmond. 


At Richmond, twenty-six of Pope's offi- 
cers were confined in one room, which they 
were never permitted to leave for a single 

whatever. One 
1 that was allowed 
them, which consisted of bread, meat, and 


water. 
When they came to be ag they were 
catechised as to their age, birth, height, &c , 
ending with the question, “What are your 
" To the latter query General 
who had been a Breckinridge Demo- 
crat, at first — “A Democrat! but in- 
——= | seeing appl the inquiry, cor- 
himself “No,” said he, “put me 


es ed 

ing, who wes once an earnest sup 
porter of lass, but whose politica! 
opinions during his bricf sojourn in Dixie 
seem to have been altogether revolutionized 
added “Iam not « hog, and know when | 
am filled.” He states further, that it is his 
firm conviction that the rebel leaders will 
not accept any terms of peace which look 
towards a reunion; are resolved upon 
absolute and entire separation. If they have 
any relations with the Nor b, it will only be 
as our conquerors and dictatoran * * * * 
The only two persons he heard spoken of 
with any favor were Vallandigham, and one 
other whose name escapes us. We beg the 
gentleman's pardou for our inability w ele- 
vate him to such rare distinction. 

Captain Goulding had several interviews 
with Jackson, and ed a high estimate of 
is capacity. Jackson told him that deri 
the entire war he had never been so 
pressed as he was by Fremont inthe Shenan- 
doah valley; that he never was in such a 
dangerous position as at Cross Keys, and 


Port ; and he freely admitted that 

he w« nore, becn army, bag and 
4 remoat reinforced or su 

ported by McDowell 2 


In view of the immense armies pouring 
down upon their wasted fields from the 


North, they did not seem over and abovd 
confi ‘ent Jeff. Davis could be just 
yet. But Captain Goulding found the belief 


to be universal that the French would inter- 
vene actively, not only acknowledging the 
independence of the Southern Coufederacy, 
but that they + taken or will take mea- 
sures to establish it by armed in ervention. 





Parson BrowNLow ON THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.—The Rey, Mr. Brown- 
—_ in the course of his speech at Detroit, 
said :— 

“IT am aware that my views are desired 
upon the subject of the Inte emancipation 
proclamation of the President, »bout which 
there 's quite a sensation on this ground. [ 
am a pro-slavery man, and a true southerner, 
by birth, raising, and education, I have de- 
fended the ‘ peculiar institution’ ever since I 
have defended any measure, and I am here 
what I am when J am in the Svuth, having 
nothing to disguise. If the policy of the 
President is, as I understand it to be, to free 
the slaves of rebels in arma, and to compen- 
sate Joyal men for theirs, 1 am with him— 
allowing, as does the amation, all rebel- 
lious states three months to come back in, 
and thus secure their slaves. The measure 
is weeless in the revolted states; it can't be 

because the most simple post-office 
law can’t be enforced. I think the measure 
useless, as I do much of the legislation of the 
last my +. but it will quiet tue consciences 
of that claes of radical men among you who 
are afflicted with that incurable disease I call 
‘nigger on the brain.’ The only point in the 
whole thing is this:—The re intended, 
when pressed to the wall, as they will be, to 
issue a proclamation freeing all the negroes 
themselves, as a last desperate means of in 
ducing England to acknowledge their inde- 
pendence. This done, they would have 
i the United States Government in the 
alse attitude of fighting to perpetuate s!avery 
And all there is in the matter is simply this: 
Mr. Lincoln has taken the start of Jeff. 
Davis.” 

~ ye Casa, upon being called upon to speak, 
said :— 

My Friends:—I am unabl to say any 
thing. My friend, who bes just spoken, ex- 
presses my sentiments. My heart is in the 
cause, and I have faith that the virtue and 
integrity of the American people will crush 
out the rebellion. Tam with you with my 
whole heart. 





ANECDOTES OF SUMNER AND BURNSIDE.— 
A story is told of the veteran Sumner at the 
battle of Antietam. His sen, young Captain 
Sumner, a youth of twenty-one, was on his 
staff. The old man calmly stood, amidst a 
storm of sbot and shells, and turned to send 
him through a doubly raging fire, upon a 
mission of duty. He might never see his boy 
again, but his country claimed his life, and as 
he looked upon his young brow, he grasped 
his hand, encircling him in his arms, and 
fondly kissed bim. “Good by, Daum y,” 
“ Good-by, father,” and the youth mounting 
his horse, rode gayly on with the message. 
He returned unharmed, and again his hand 
was grasped with a cordial “Tlow d'ye do, 
Sammy?” answered by « grasp of equal 
affection. The scene was touching to those 
aroun, 

Burnside now stands as a general of un- 

varying success, and « nation accords him 
praise. Lis head is prematurely bald. He 
has grown stout, and rolis like # joily tar as 
be walks, and his soldiers cal! him “the old 
man.” They adore him beth for bis leader- 
ship and bis manners, He rarely meets a 
soldier without a nod and a friendly question, 
end the man departs delighte! at lis notice. 
Officers are no less under the influence of his 
attractions, and he tempers strict injunctions 
with a smile, “ Did you hear what | have 
been sayig ?” asked he of each of nis division 
— as he i-sued orders on the night be 
ure the battie of Antietam :—* Yes.” “ Toen 
aay itover.” And the generals, like schoo!- 
buys 10 & Class, repeated their lessuns. 
TSE PREPARATION OF FLAX.—A cCorres- 
pondent of the Montrea! Herald meotions a 
discovery in the mode of preparing flax, 
whica seems equally applicable to the north- 
ero and elevated portions of the United 
otates und Canada. He observes: —It has 
neen discovered that in Lower Canada we 
cao prepare our flax for the mill with very 
little troupie or expense, by a mode which 
answers as well as sleeping, and that is, w 
spread the fax on » mneadow in December 
auc allow it tw remain on the ground til 
Apri. The winter snow rots it effectually, 
and when the snow goes off in April, yuu 
will ud your flax clean and dry, reavy for 
caring Ww the scutch mull, wikbout any ex- 
pense Worth mentioning This 1 conser a 
most LO porlant d'scuvery : iy removes all dif- 
fewilies as tothe flax business Leing intro- 
duced largely 


Tue storekeepers of Paris, Ky., sent their 
gv0us away Ww prevent them ‘falling into the 
revel bavaus. 1] Wo secessionists retained Ubeir 
sick snd were bought our by tue rebels, re 
ceiving Coulecerate mon -y ia payment— 
They were compelled to take it, or go ww 


DONATIONS. 
Tee Pexs Rewer Association ror Bick 
Axv Wounpsep SoLpiens, gratefully acknow. 
ledge the following douations :—- 


Henry M. Laing, 8200; Capt. Williams, $195.80; 
M D. Brown, 840; Yard, Gilmore & Co,, @35; 
Little Girls’ Pair, €27; Brown, Hill & Co. A. 
Campbell, J. Long, N. Trotter & Ca, W. T. 
Cogg, Irwin Stinson, J. J. Batley & Co., each, 
$25; J.D. Brown, A. T.J., J. T. Jeance, Lad 
wi. Kneedler & Co., Martin, Sharp & Co., each, 
$20; & Phipps, J. T. Way & Co., D. Goods, 
Gans, Leberman & Co, Dry Goods, E. Deacon, 
4. Walker, A. Slade Co., each, 615; C. L. 
Soe - lees, 814; J. Bower & H. Revell, $18.25; 


end, #11, Myers, Kirkpatrick & 8 
Justice, C. SD a Lovering, J. J. mp 
son, Prescott Li Association, B. Ridg- 


dren's Fair, $7; do., 
W. Lippincott, IL &t. Joba. 


& W. 

Black, B. & B. Coates, L. A Longet De. J. 
Hi. Ingham, Wm, D. Jones, J. J. 9. Boom 
Brothers, Mrs. Dr. Jeanos, Mra, RB. Mating, J. 
Ww. 


Orie, W. C. Keehmie, W. Mintaer, C, 

ter, L. M. Elkington, Johnson, J. W. Hum, 
8. Gans, Mount, J — & T. Way, P. Beiger, 
W. Baird, T. Finizy, W. Groves, KR. W. da 
very, F. & Wells, J. C. Savery, Shud & Wemwag, 
Vv. Earp, A Friend, H. & D., A. R. Little, W. C. 
Kent, T. W. Baker, C. Sith, Garretteon, Brad 
& Co, (DG) RW Marsh & Heywood, 
ter, Price & Co. B. T. é Newlin, 
Hood, Bonbright & Co., (D. G.) H. A. Bmith, F. 
D. Stokes, P & Peterson, Brown Brothers & 
Co., Stuart & Brothers, J. P. Steiner, J. B. 
Myers, Walgamath & Raleigh, I. Smith, J. Mit- 
chell Ridgway, Henesner & Co , EF. T. 8, T. 8. & 
Co., (8, Carpenter & Co., E. Green, 'a. Wilt 
berger, C. Robins, B. Green, EB. J. Lester, J, Me 
Dade, 'P. Doer, J, Dobson, J. Hitson, P. Thur 
low, E.. Hey & Bro., W. Baird, W. Beatty, F 
Klett, 8. Hindman, E. Murray, T. W. Evans, 
Besson & Son, J. 8. W. & Cv,, J. Btowe & 
Bon, 8. H. & H. Walo, L. & Co., G. F. P. & Co, 
ee | 8. Bonnaffon, , T., each 65; Jos. 
Chapman aud employees of J. Chapman, $4 
each; T. & F. FE. aN w. ititte A’ Priced, : 
Baldwin, (©, T. Deacon, V. C. Rush, L. BM. 
Dotby, Weiling, Coffin & Co., Billings, Roop & 
Co,, each, 83; M, Moore, G. A. Smith, Hedman 
& Rank, 'J. B. Ei:ison & Sons, J. Smith, each, 
6234; M. Kimball, #2; 8. Helter, J. Slevin, J. 
Weigand, Jr.,J. P. Bodine, H. Peterson, J. M. 
Ellis, J. W. Ogden, J. McMurtrie, Thornly & 
Chism, H. M. ¢ Mrs. Kuauff, J. Johnson, 
L. Thoma, E. T. Kirk, Hi. A. Hall, A Friend, C. 
Folwell, R. Platte, cach, #2; J. Tomlinson, H. 
Welsh, H. Stirling, A. W. Henazey, H. Weiner, 
T. A. Mehi, H. A. Rogers, 8. Evans, W. 
Siaugh, Dr. W. Savery, Lukens, H. Van Beil, 
T. Cochran, J, P, Wood, ©. M. Al . £C, 
Cary, M. McMichael, C. Gilpin, Clerk of the Or- 
»yhan’s Court, W. B. Mann, P. 8. White, © 
Neil, W. H. Kern, J. F. Robertson, J. T. R., 
B., V. & J.T. Gd. A. Clark, T. E Tack, H. 
Btewart, J. McKeown, W. Pastorius, W. KR. 
Granger, H. T. U., J. Wright, D. D. &'P. G., J. 
on \. F. Linton, RK. Osborne, T. Zim 


; Mra. 


merman, A J. MULL, A. M. Matilack, 8. 
y. Dickson, M. Chapman, W. K. Chapman, 
Grocers,) P. Barber, J. M. C.,, H. M28, BR 


Valton, J. 8 , Mrs. Gums, 8. Potts, E. A. 
McCloskey, J. Evans, W. Conover, J. Naylor, FE 
Perot, R. ii Jones, kJ Bacon, b. F Moore, 
Mrs. Holloway, Anonymous, J. Wayne, E 
Brown, E. Roberts, C. Smith, B. Allen, J. W 
Thomas, J. J. Hughes, W. RK. Pechin, B. Tho- 
mas, A Eriend, M. H. Needles, Mrs. Broadbent, 
A Friend, J. Lippincott, H. Dickinson, A Friend, 
M. Platt, A Friend, each, $1; L Hewley, J. Par 
ker, each, 30 conte; M. Allen, 25 ete. ; Cash, 602; 
M. Balderston, $2; collected by 8. ©. Canby, 
$107; Mrs. Smith, $59,20 

The use of Spring Garden Institute, by the 
Managers. 

James, Kent, Santee & Co., $20 yards curtain 
muslin; W. Whittaker, C it Sinith, Clothing 
Employees, Ww. Baird, 50 shirts; | barre! wine, 
Hon. C. L. Goring; 1 box, do., J. F. Havikotte , 
1 barrel Springer Harbaugh, all of Pittsburg 
The ase of sewing machine, 2 doz. spools cotton 
1 dor. needles, Grooce & Baker; 1 picce red 
flannel, Simith, Williams & Co. ; 100 pounds su 
ger H. Newhall & Bon; do., J 8 Lovering ; do., 

aylor, Gillespie & Co. ; 2 pieces crash, Barcroft, 
Beaver & Co.; | piece do, J.J. Lytle; 1 plece 
huckahback, Cooper & Conard: do Culp; 
wuslin and orendhes, A. 8. Truman, { stencil, ke 
J. Black; groceries, fruits and clothing, Miss Ko 
binson's school; do, Webster, Secondary and 
Primary schools; do, Kenderton,; advertising 
several times in Bulletin, Press, Inquirer, Ac., 
American and Ledger once; crutches, Lippin 
cott & Haines; do, canes, ¢mployees Stuart & 
Peterson; do, do., Alinshouse, also sewing; 12 
new shirts, 2 under do., J. Sherwin; 14 do, 5. 
M. Garrigues; U5 do., Ladies of Altoona; a very 
valuable box of clothing, North Webster, Mase ; 
I do., Strasburg, Peon'a ; 2 do., Canton, Penn. ; 
1 do, Ladies’ Aid, Crosswicks, N odo, l 
bundle, Cross, N. J, per Mre. R. E, Peterson; 2 
do., Kaacocas, N. J.; 2 do., Pauling’s Bridge, 
Pa.; 1 box corn starch, J. Allen; 2 do., clothing 
and fruit, 1 chickens, Byberry Ladies’ Aid, 2 
do., Ladies’ Aid, Three Tons and Horsham ; 
stone Jugs, Bo Green; | barrel porter, W. ¢ 
Kudman, 1 do., brown stout, Newlin & Abbott 
provisions, Coatesville, Pa, 1 box, Mechanics 
Ville IP. Rehool; 2 do., Millville, Pal; 1 do., Be 
thlehem Mite Society, 1 do, Cheeter Co. Cen 
tral Aid; 1 do, Boiling Spring, Pa, 1 do, Boy 
ertown Ladies’ Relief Seciety, 4 do , Lugberter 
Ladies’ Aid, 1 do, Camden, Delaware, J de 
and 1 barrel, Littl Britain Ladies’ Aid; 2b, 
Quakertown Ladies’ Aid; cards and paper, ¢ 
Mayarge; cards, Mr Lawrenee, printing, 1 K 
Columns & Bon; do, Crissy & Markley; 1), doz 
waiters, | gross tea, by do. tablespoons, A. i 
Justice, > preserve jars, BE. Snowdon, anda 
great variety of fruitea, wines, clothing, pickles 
&c., from very many individuals 

Many M. Scnaston, Treasurer 
1010 Wallace St, ihil 


ula 


Mepars rou tHe Puave— During the late 
session of Congress the Secretary of the Navy 
was authorized to cause two hundred medals 
of honor to be prepared, with suitavle er 
blemsa and devices, which shall be bestowed 
upow such petty officers, seamen, landsmen 
aud marines, as shall most aistingtish them 
selv.s by gallantry in action and other sea 
man-like qualities durog ae present war, 
and $1,000 was appropriated for that pur 
pose The Departmeat recently recaved 
three of the medals as specimens trom the 
Puiladeipbia Miat, where they were manu 
factured, They ore in bronze, silver 
gold, beautitully and elaborately executed 
The diameter is two inches, in the 
form of a star, with five points; within the 
borcer is the representation of a 


ult 


cuvcular 


male tigure in relicf, with a serpent in eacn 
hand; bes attiiude and countenance expres 
sive of discousfiture by the appearance of the 
Gesins of Liberty, who, with an air of ap 


parent calmness, bot froiness, Interposer her 
shield aa a defense: trom hisdes gos. The 
medal is surmounted by an anchor, above 
which ts 8 buckle, and at the termination of 


a strap of woven silk (the colors arranged 
after the manner of thos: of the American 
flag.) is w pin for the attachment of (his mark 
of nonor to the breast. 

Tue Pore’s Weartin — A letter i Rome 
pubushed by the Wanderer, of Voeonns, em 
tains the foliowing statemen. —" Phe Pope's 
health is not very savisiactory. Tlie own p> 
sition aud thatof [uly weigh om jus mind 
I+ boliness lately remarked to an ccc sis 
tical dignitary, * The hacd of Providence has 
already written for me the Wen, Vense. Te kel, 
Upharmin., My days are numbered, my acts 
are weighed in the palape,s of Diy ne justices 
aud I hope they will net be teu » lar 
wanting; my empire ix falling cular 
bends, Wil it ve for long’ wins hues? 


The Pope almost every day rece) sod vies 
from foreign prirsta, Chieliy Frencs « ol 


pian. in answer to the questions F 
to lum on the subject of his personal tears ot 
hope, he usually replies in very lew words, 
aod it w evident thal such qQueelLons GU bet 


please vim.” 


tw A good soldier may die, but he “ never 








prison. 


says die.” 


DISMISSED FROM THE SERVICE. 
Major John Key, additional Aide-de-Camp 
in the United States service, bas been dis- 
missed under the following ciroumstances 
An officer had reported that Major Key, in 
reply to the question why McClellan dui aot 
move on the rebels and crush them on the 
ee te the great batue of Antietam, 
|, “Because that was not the programme. 
The programme is to prolong the war until 
the next Presidential election, and then setile 
it with the rebels on the old Democratic 
principkea” The President summoned be- 
tyre eee ae A =e. r-ported the lan- 
Rey. The forwer adhered 
fake Story. The Taiter acknowledged ha 
ving mede the remark, and proceeded to jus- 
it, bus to convinee the President, 
he was diem from the servieen. Key was 
an aid of Gen. Halleck, and is said to approve 
the policy which he gave as the reason for 
a course the real reason was the 
mof the a on that 
ts ls 





SLAVes IN THER SouTH.—Should the rebel- 
lion coutinue in ie present shepe antil the 
Ist of January next, the number of slaver 
which will om that day be emancipated, un- 
der the proclamation of the President, will 
be as follows: 


Alebama, - - - + + 4,199 
Arkansas, . . . . 111,104 

. . + of 1,758 
Georgia, - : ° Tey) 
Louisiana, - 4,010 
Missisai ppl, 400 600 
North Carolina, SO1,081 
South Caroliua, nd M1 
Tennessee, - U75,7™4 
Texas, - 1S80,6Ry 
Eystern Virginia, 87S 000 


Total, according to census of 1500, 3,405,015 


The natural increase will probably make 
the aggregate at the present time about 
Sun, 


¥3,500,000,— Baltimore 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLOUR AND MEAL—The demand for Flour 
continues attive. Sales of fully 20 000 bbls are 


rted at % for su ©, 05,50@5,75 for 
ra and 66, sofor entra fly, Including 
at 86.0K@T for family, 


4000 bhie city mills, pert 
the latter for Jenny Lind and part private. The 
trade have been buying more freely within the 
above of prices for superfine and extra, 
and $7,50@7,75 W bbl for fancy brands, as to 
a The bulk of the sales were of extta 
milly. Rye Flour is scarce, and if here would 
bring 63,75 W bbl. Corn Meal is not inquired for 
and dull, and Penna is offered at @4,144, B® bbl. 

GRAIN comes in slowly, aod Wheat is in good 
demand at an advance of 1@%c P bus, with sales 
of 000 base at 61,251,328 for fair to good and 
ry Western and Penna reds in store; 81 ,the 

3S for choice lota, 61,3218 for Penna and 
Southern do aflvat, and from 61,35 to 1,00 for 
white, as in quality, the latter for handsome Ky. 
Kye is scarce and in demand at Mia We for new, 
and 70@72e for old, Corn iain better demand, 
with sates of 30,000 bus at OScetive for Western 
mixed; VG T0e for yellow, and 70ueTle for white, 
Oate continue In request and scarce, with sales 
of 25,000 bus at B8(@4iec for Southern, and du 
48e for Penna, as in quality, which is an advance, 
Barley le wanted with but littleoffering Barley 
a also in demand, and good Is worth €1,06 

rus. 

PROV ISIONS~- There Is a moderate inquiry for 
Pork, with further sales of 600 bbls, mostly 
Mess, at S12@12'¢ P bbl. Prime is aearee, Of 
Beef the sales are limited at 8120015 for Western 
and city Meas, Bacon moves off as wanted at 
10(@15e for plain and fancy bagged Harmen, 58 (ante 
for Shoulders, and Olg@7e for Bides, Creen 
Meats are quiet, with a small business to note at 
7\9(@8e for Hames in salt, and 44(@5e for Shoul 
ders; nothing doing tn Bides Lard of prime 
quality in searee, and 1000 packages, mostly 
Hlerces, sold at Wye, and hegeat 0c) Butter is in 
good request, with further sales of wood and 
prime at lk t2'ye for pow hed. Uw Ie for choles 
Ohio do, Di@lie for roll Cheese in in steady 
demand at Sig(@tivce WI Eggs are worth lhe 
be MW doz 

COTTON—Holders are firm to their views and 
the stock on sale very light, sales comprising 
only about 250 bales at from Sikaose cash, the 
latter for wood middlings 

ASHES are better with about the usual busi 
ness doing in Pots and Pearls 

BAKK comes in slowly and Querecitcon meets 
with «a good demand at rather higher prices, 
with sales of 120 hbds in lots at SACU) tor 
let No tl. Tanners’ Bark is steady with mo 
derate receipts and sales 

BEESWAX continaes scarce, and good yellow 
sells at ihe YT 

COAL The demand both for shipment 
home use is good, and prices tending upward 

COFFEE—The market is better, but there b« 
litth or ne good quality in fest hands, and the 
gales have been limited to sone SOO tage, tiomtly 
Rio, at v1 yt oe, Layu syre at Sete, and 
common de at sare Pf Th, cash and tho 

COPPER is inactive For Yellow Metal the 
demand is moderate, and Sheathing Is held at 
Yee, elk months, which is a turther advance 

FEATHERS are dull, and good western 
slowly at Madle Wn 

rely The sales are large, and peaches are 
better, the receipts having taliouw ofl, pri 





snd 


well 


om range 


ut from Weto @l MM oesket A joel are plenty, 
and juoted at @liah yw ht nethivg doelog in 
driea truit 

HAY continues in good demand Diseothy 
celle at Wao, ae iy aality 

HEMP —The exeitement in thie article has «ub 
sided, and the tuarket is at a etand «till 

Mors are dull aud unsetQed, with unoderate 
alee at Lot ise for old and new 

IKON — There is a better fecling inthe market 
with more bpquiry for Pig Metal, and ateeut Joop 
tone Anthraweite lave troen ding fofat@a wh 
for ‘ol, and @25, four months, which ie scarce 
64 tor No 2 and @21 02 tor forge mm then 
Manulactured iron coutinues active at tually tor 
mer rater 

LEAD bas advanced coneuderably, aud prices 
are (4¢ better, with als f Bpeatiah t " 
here, from another market, at @7.#)and Graletna 
a! 6.4) the 100 Ihe, cach 

Lt MBEK Thre is a steady business doing 
ju White and Yeilow Vine Boards at quotation 
Lathes and Plekets are dull 

MOLASSES ie better, and the demand actis 


for Mus 
and the 


for claved Cura 

and Mhadv New (erieane 

stocks very lycht 
PLASTER There Ts ve 


soll readily Commands &5 


at Zura 


vad, tor 


ry little 


oe ton 


fring, and 


KiC# i firin tut juliet, and prices ‘ge better 
There is mo Caroline bere tot Kaet India the 
sales are light, ranging at 6 (fi ge DD 

Sie EDs —There i very li the offering, and good 
Clover is Wanted at 645,125, # bus, good 1 
mothy also sedle freely, on arrival at Shall " 
W bus, Flaxseed is worth €) Swale! W bus, acd 
ecarce 

SPIRITS —Ther a Very little movement 
Brandy and Grin, but heotder re firm in their 
views, N EB Bum is stecdy at tind Wihimmey 
i» better, bbls bave been «« vy treety at ton 
for Penna and Obie, bhde at Sia 0h, and drudye 
at liao, and thetatter scares 

SUGARS are rather better, with a reduced 
stuck to operate in, and some 1100) bho hav 
t taken ats gia" tor (ube, and from & te 
Wye for Porte K snd New Orjeat \' t 
ue sais soldat ‘ “” ‘ alle spual 

TALLOW continues tra, city ren wy 
if ds 10%, on! , ‘ , wn 
whichis a0 advVane 

PobACet I here ' tock ber 
mpd the sales are tuerlliy by au ’ full 
rates 

Winol The market contnaes a r- at a 
tand etl With atew ‘ ‘ ! i wil 

‘ xz f quetations Ss tt marr 
reported on termes we suld net learn 


PIULLADELPHIA CATTLE MAKKETS 

of Beef Cattle during the past week 
uu atrorul SAM hime Phe yer -t Z 
were from 6 to 8% cts WD 4) © owe be 
from $15 to 30 & bead, BAW Sheep were roid at 
from @2.00to 3.00 Bw head 4H Mot brought 


The supply 


ugh 





from $5.9 to 6,00 9 ewt. net. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


May be obtained week'y at the Peridtica! Depots of 

H. DEXTER. 113 Nasese @.. VV 

SINCLAIR TOUMRY, No t¥t Nessee N.Y 

HENRY TAV LOR, sen tron Bu: ding, Baltimore 

A. WLLLIAM®= & CO... 100 Weanngton ®., Beeton, 

HENRY MINER, Now 714 73 Pith 4... Putedore 

JOUN. FP. HUNT, Masonic Hall, Prtteburg 

GRORGE VN. LEWIS, O* Weet Bisth S., Cimeienati 

A. GUNTER, No. 08 Third %., Lowiteville, Ky 

JOUN BR. WALAH, Chicago, Minor. 

McNALLY & ©O., OChidage, Diveoas. 

JAMES M. CRAWFORD, 8. Lous, Miseour, 
Pervwxheal dealers genersiiy throughout the United 

Piates have it for eale 


_ MARRIAGES, 


Marriag+ cotiews murt alwape Le scoom 
panied by « reepons hie vame, 





——— ee 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty cents « line for each lesertion. 
ta” Payment bs reqaired in advance 
— Saaiaeeial 
66 MERICAN SCHOOL I 
ESTABLIGHE: IN 1 
A BUREAU UF EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATION, 
For those who etch well qualified teachers; 
— -~ y- whe — ef 
orgy parents formation kood Bchoobs 
For pain 5 and renting Schoo! properties. : 
Wanted— Experienced Teachers of 
Frencu, Mverc aad Daawire 


-.¢ a cuealars, giving detaile, sent when ap 
ak oa 
— Orvice— 26 North Fourth her 





Se 





On the 24th ultime, by the Rev. Seml. Dur 
borow, Danita. PL Swine, Keq. to Mise Kara, 
eldest daughter of the late 8. Williamsos, M. D 
of this eity 

On the 20th ultimo, by the Rev, T. B 
D. D., Mr. Joseru Faascn, Jr. of Neald’s 
ware Battery, Witmington, Del. to Miss Baa 
KE. Woopcoek, of this eity. 

On the Mth ultimo, by the Rev, G. D. Carrow, 
Mr, Narwanren H. Banaett, of Milton, Del. to 
Miss Racwer A.B. Jacoma, of this city, 

On the 10th of Aug. by the Rey, RB. B. Miller, 
Mr. Wittiam Funtos, to Mise Many A. Moe 
rur, both of thie city 

On the 27th ultime, by the Rev. F, Chuareh, 
Mr. Bans. Gine, to Mise Excizapeta Roninson, 
both of this —- 

On the 17th of July, by the Rev. Henry Steele 
Clark, Wintiam KR. Minisean, to Bus, daughter 
of Thos, Bimpeon, both of thie city. 

On the 14th ultimo, by the Rev. @. A, Wenzel, 
Mr. ©. J. Mevin, to Miss Many A. Horrman, 
both of this city. 





A Notices of Deaths mnet always be acoom 
by 8 responsible naan. 


On the 28th ultimo, M. Louisa, wife of G 
8. 8. Bookhammer, of the Sth regiment P. V. 

On the Sth ultimo, Gaones Camntt, in 
hia 32d year. 

On the 2th ultimo, Mantua T. wife of Lieut. 
Edwin A. Landell, and daughter of the late Wm. 
T. Donaldson. 

On the 20th ultimo, Mra. Fanny M. Mrrons- 
son, relict of Robt. Miteheson. 

Onthe Wth ultimo, Sanan, wife of Ashton 
Roberta, in her 70th year, 

On the 20th ultimo, Mee, Enizanera Re powrn, 
wife of Christian Kudotpb, Jr. tn her S8tn year. 

On the 27th ultimo, Davin Warrensan, ip ble 
Tld year, 

On the 2th ultimo, Catuanine Waren, aged 
as years, 

On the 24th ultimo, Samoes. H, Bomee, in bie 
W2d year 

On the 2th ultimo, at Barren HD, Mr. Same 
Hintaen, in bis 86th year 

On the Wth ultime, Euiza P 
Joba RK. Price, In her 3h year 








Pasion, wife of 





BANK NOTE Li8T. 
VORABCTED FOR THB BaTuRDat Evanine Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No 5¥ South Third Street. 

Prtiadapnia, October 4, 1862, 








abeama dia, | Miseoer, odie. 
Neobrasta 
New Hrunewics ode 
t| New ampeshire ‘ die. 
op leree) par te. 
° % ‘vas \ sa, 
7 * 
unt pr ine P} - 
ovatootia 16 dia, 
aw a 
anane ‘enney vanie parte is, 
entwuoky Sony | ent leaud is. 
oanoe wth Caro ine © fie. 
ane i tia. | Tennewece wo dia, 
ary and ZteS fe @aae 
aenachusette edie. | Vermont a, 
Miohiaan 1g die, wrgiaie dfs 
Minnesota - ‘soone.s adie, 
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SOO UD, erate TRY tatters 


COLORED MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES, CANADAR, AND NEW 
BRUNSWICK 

From recent surveys, completed 

IS cost 20.000 1o engrave it and one 
Cities 

Superior to any @10 Map ever made by Colton 

or Mitchell low price of fifty 

cents, S70.000 names are engraved ou this May 


Auguat 10, 
year's 


ancl wmelle wt the 


It ia not only a County Map, but it in aleo o 
COUNTY AND KAILMOAD MAP 
of the United States and Canadas combined tn 
one, wivin 
KAILKOAD STATION 


distances le tween 


hVERKY 
and 
Guarantee any woman ortean @5 to 65 per day, 
sed will take back all Mapes that cannot be sold, 
aud refund the taoney 
Send for one dollars worth to try 


Vrinted tustructions how to canvass well, fur 
Hished all our agentea 
Wanted Wholesale Agents for our Mapa in 


every Mtate, California, Canada, Foytand. France 
sd (tee A foftune may be trade with a few 
hundred dollars capital \ 
1b LLOYD, 164 Mr 


The War Departisent uo 
Maryland and Penneyivarta, cost @l0o 00) 
ir toarked Antictam Creek, Share 
Ihe inte a ameport Ferry 
land Ford. and all other " 
rveryother place to Maryland 
or toney refunded 


angel fiermt 


uiway, New York 
onour Map of Viry 


tin 

iwbhich 
bury Mar 
Khoreres 
the O% 
Viry 


bend 
jie ‘\ 
fomac, and 


inte and Peoneyty ania 


LLovies 


TOPOGKATIIIOAL MAP OF 
Cotitey, ENTDLANA 


KENTUCKY, 

wid TLLINGIs 

ls the only authority for Ge 

Doe pear tineul Mon 

tron init rice “# 
hrom the Tritmur, Aug 2 

LLovYipsn MAP GF VIRGINIA. MAKY 


War 
find 


nh Buell and the 


y refunded te any on 


joy at onta 


LAND) ANDTD PENNSYLVANIA This May ix 
very larye He coset le but 2 cents, and uw te the 
last whuh van te purchawd 

LIoYDsS GKEAL MAP OF THE MI ssis 
sive RIVER Fb tm Actual Surveya by © ape 


Hart and Win Bowen, Mineiseippa Kiwer Mitote 
oPet Lowe, Mo, shows every man'« pientation 
wd owner e tame from Bt Louw to the tout of 
Mesiow LIM) tuttes every sand thar, leland 
town, lending, aod oil p aces 20) tiles back from 
the river jored la counties and Stabler Price 
Ol, in eheete, @, 4 het form, and §@2.'%4%) on 
nen, with rollers Ready Bept wo 
Nav) Drranemenr 
Wishingteon, Sept. 17, la! 

1 T Licwe hd tue your May t the 
Miscinsippl Kiver, with price per handred copies 
Kear Aa i ( hartes Th avis, commmoding 

Missiesipqga equadron, ie authorized t pur 
chase as many ae are required for the use of that 
squadron GIDEON WELLES 

ells Meeretary of the Navy 

BEACTIFUL MICROSCOPE, Vw 
j itying (AB) litues, tor 2 cente the eliver), 
pol dithacut powers for QL Walled free 

Address Fr TY BOWFN, 

14-40 Box 220 Boston, Mass 


1)” Yot WANT LUtxXtRIianT 
WilisK EK 


Oh MUlSLACHI Rat My 

prwtel EN] heer hem t crow beastly i 

week nt . othest face) without 

‘ fr injury te the shin Price @1-— «ent by 

nail, jrostirer, t ay Mireee, On re eipt ol at 
rder Kt GRAHAM 


109 Naesau Bt , New York City 


( ‘OLD! GOLD? — Full instructions in Veo 
EB trileyuiew and hew to win the undying lowe 
4 th h © eek, cent By mail to any ju fscn 
for Dots Addrees JF JAGGERS, 


WITHERS & PETERSON 
99 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADA 


STOOK «» EXCHANGE 
BROKERS. 


STOCKS, BOND#, &c, Bought and Sold a 
Board of Brokers and privately. 

7810 TREASUKY NOTES constantly os 
hand, and will be sold at lowest rates. 

All orders for GOVERNMENT SECURITIRA 
prow ptly to, 

UNCURRENT MONET Bonght and Fold. 

Collection of NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., made ls 
all the Loyal Btates and Canada 

DRAFTS furnished on all acecasible points. 

ap wly 


—- — 







C4ne ‘ 


LEG& 
Ee olla 
-~PHILADE HIA. 


B. FRANK PALMER, 


Svurneron Antiet ro THR MepicaL CoLLsonms 
awd Hosrrrara; Aurnon of Naw Rous 
ror AmruTations; InvenTOR oF TAB 
“Patuern Ann,” Lea, &c., has removed to 

TIE STONE EDIFICE, 
No. 1608 Cheetnut &t., Mhilad’s — 1608, 

Tunes Bquanes Weer of THe (10 STAND. 
This Katablishment, erected at great expense, 

for the business, combines every possible com- 

fort and facilit for Burgico Artistic operations 

The Proprietor will devote his personal atten- 
tion to the Profession at this ilouse, and con- 
struct the “ PALMER LIMBA" (under the New 
Patents), in wnezampled perfection, Thowsandsdf 
these Lombe are worn (though few are suspected), 
anda gilaxy of gold and silver medala (™ © Firat 
Prizes” won, over all competition, in the princt 
pal cities of the world), attests the public value 
of these lnventions, Ad yenwine * Ltulmer P 
have the name of the inventor ‘ 

Jumphlets, which contain the New Mules for 
Amputations, and full information for persuna in 
want of limba, sent free to applicants, by mall or 
otherwlee, 

The attention of Burgeons, Physicians, and all 
persons interested, ls most reepectiully solicited. 

All former partnerships have expired by limi 
tation. Address 

Bb. FRANK PALMER, Bargeom Artiet, 
ocltly 1600 Chestuut St, Phila 


4 R. DOLLARD, 
\ b)3 Chestout Sirect. | 


cS, f PREMIER ARTINTE ow 
\ HAIR. 


Inventor ofthe celebrated GRR AMER VENT 
LATING Witvand ELABLIC BAND Tul PACm 
Inatructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy 


Mor Wiga, Inches | Tinpowe and Sealpe 





No.1 The roundofthe | imeen 
head i Nou. 1 From foreheac 
Prom  forehe ad | hack rv fr ow 
over the bead to! bald 
neck 2 siver f -ebeme 
3.--From ear to ear as ofr “«“ «6 
over the top | quired, 


4.- From ear to ear ‘iver the crows 
round the forehead | of the heat 

He ha» always ready forsale as leudid stock of 
Gents’ Wiga, ‘Toupees, Latics’ Wigs, halt W 
Frigeta, Braids, Curis, &e., beautifully mane 
tured, aud as cheap as any cetabliehrneat in 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re 
celve attention. novioowly 


CRISTADORO’S HATER DYE, 

There Is ne Haire Dye in use eo pure, eo free 
from all objectionable properties, that pr duces 
euch splendid and permanent tinte, of that 
operates eo quickly, uniformly, and certainly, as 


CRISTADORA’S bACELSiOn HAIR DYE 


Lilie matchless arti i uneed, by all 
whe hay erapy Pit, or Foon appited, the 
moet) wonderfu tien of ‘ Ter 
minutes esullloes for any «hades of (roan r the 


deepert black It leaves the «hin uusta 


Manulactured by J (KRIST ADORG, 
No @ Astor House New You 


Bold everywhere and applied by ell Hair 
Dressers 
Price, @1, O10) and @5; box, acoording to elae 

(ristadore’s Hair Preservative 

Is invaluable with hie Dye, ae it parte the ut 
trieeet merfireme, th th autiful gloss, and great 
Vitality te the thar 

Price, Moents, Sl aud @2y Poet ‘ log 
tip nize seuel 


( ‘OL GHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTIIM A, BROSCHITIS, Ac. 





Ph tT JAYNE S FAPRECTORANT hee beew 
for thirty years the s'andard remedy 

KRA ENT Col Geiis, and COLDS PLEUR),- 
TIC’ PAINA, et af sod effectually 
cured ty fiat ’ and cx pent 
rant puewer 

ASTIIM A 1° always cures overcome ‘he 
wpe tticrds tulractinaec! tt ‘ ve els and ly 
prvactog tre eXpectorat st one removes 
all diMfeculty of breathing 

HhOONCTIDELS readily vieids ¢ F apectes 
rant. Tt entvtues th thet ebhoh es 
tends throaggh the wind tubes, | luces tree «8 
pectoration, and euppresees at coce the coug® 
and goain 

CoNst MeTios F and 
fatal diseaee bo remedy ot th bao ever bees 
teund «effectual It. lammation, 
relhewen the ugh « js thoves the dif 
th ulty of breathing, a1 p As ah easy etpec 
toretion, wherety afl | ha abd obstructing 
tuatti re are r ’ t x 

WHhOOoPrPiNG Cotlat noptly rellewed 
hy this Fay torent bt stir s tl furetiog 
of the disea nm halt, a areacly cates tae 
sufferings t prams ie eve 

In all PULMONARY CoMPLAINIS. @ 
Chot rv, PLEt Kis) ite t si to be 
a pt, wale | scant and relia 

i Pepectorant is niv at 342 

HES INC T Street, and tor se by Dernewiete 
generally mar 3ef 


‘DHE CONPESSIOSS QND EXPERL 
ENCE OF AN INVALID, —-robinbed 








Calboun, Iilinols 


for the Depelt and a» « Werting abd « cauti alo 
young tien wt itter wu Nervous Depdili y, 
Premature Decay, & supp ying af the same 
time the means of Self Car Ky wewteo bee 
eu ed biinsell afler being pul to gree «\pense 
through medical impositiow and quackery. B 
enclosing a post paid addressed uieciope, ingle 
copies may be bad o the author 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Eaq 
aplotf Bedford, Kings Oo., §. FY 
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“Dit and Gumor. 
THE DRAFT IN, BALDANSVILLE. 


BY ARTEMUS WARD 

If Tm drafted I shall rews. 

Deeply grateful for the ones pected honor 
thos confered upon me, | shal) feel compeld 
to resign the position in favor of sum more 
worthy person Modesty is what ails me. 
That's what's kept me under. 

I meanter say | shall hav to resign if I'm 
drafted every wheres I've bin inrold. 1 must 
now, furrinstuma, be inrold ip uparde of 200 
Gifferent towne If I'd kept on trevelin’ I 
shoald hav eventooally becum « Brigade, in 
which case 1 could have beld « meetin’ aod 
elected myself a Brigadeer ginra! quite unani 
mie I hadn't no ides there was eo many of 
me before, But, serisly, | concluded to stop 
exhibiuin’, and make tracks for Ialdinsville 

My only daughter threw herself onto my 
hoosum, and aaid, “It le me fayther' I thank 
the gods ™ 

he reads the Ledger 

“Tip os yer bunch of fives, olk faker! said 
Arvemus, Jr. He reads the Clipper 

My wife was to the sewin' circle, I knew 
she and the wimin folks was havin’ a plea 
gant time wlanderin the females of the other 
gowin circle, (which likewise met that arter 
Boon, and war doubtless enjovin’ theirsel ves 
ekally well in slanderin’ the fust named circle,) 
an’ I didn't send for ber =I allus like ace 
people injoy tbetrae! ves 

My son (irgustus wae playin’ onto a foot 

Orgustus is a ethereal com The twine was 
biidin’ cob-houses in a corner of the kitchin. 

It'll cost some postage stampe to raise this 
fam ‘ly, and yet it ‘od go hard with the old 
man to lose any lamb of the flock 

An old bachelor is a pooreritter, He may 
have hearn the skylark or (what's nearly the 
game thing) Mise Kellogg and Carlotty Pati 
sing , he may bave bearn Ole lull fiddle, and 
all the Dodworths toot, an’ yet he don't know 
pothin’ about musio—the real, ginuine thing 

the music of the laughter of happy, well- 
fed children! And you may ax the father of 
ech children home w dinner, feelin’ werry 
gure there!) be no ep one missin’ when he 
gore away. Sich fathers never drop tin five 
cent pleoes into the contribution bos, nor 
pa m shoe pegs off onto blind horses for oata, 
nor skedadle to liritish sile when their coun 
try’s in danger--nor do anything which is 
really mean I don't mean t intimate that 
the old bachelor te up to litte games of this 
port not at all--but I repeat, he's a poor 
critter Ile don't live here; he only stays. 
He ought to ‘pologize, on behalf of his js 
rienta, for bein’ here at all. The happy mar 
ried man dies in good style at home, eur 
rounded by his weeping wife and children 
The old bachelor don't die at all —he sort of 
rote away, like a polly wog's tail 











My townemen was sort o' demoralized 
There was a evident desine to ewade the 
Draft, ae | observed with sorrer, and patri 
tiem wae below l’ar-—and Wer, too [A jew 
deeprit,| LThadn’'t no sooner sot down on the 
parry of the tavoun than | saw sizteen soli 
tary hosemen, ridin’ four abreast, wendin’ 
their way up the street 

“ What's them! Is it calvary!" 

* That,” said the landiord, “is the stage. 
Bixteen able bodied citizens has lately b'ot 
the stage line ‘tween here aad Soootaburg 
That's them They're stage-rivera, Stage- 
drivers ia excant ' 

I] saw that each etage<iriver carried a letter 
in hie left hand 

“The mail is hevy today,” said the land 
lord © Gin'rally they don't have more'n balf 
a doren letters To day they've 
got one apiece! Hide my lights and liver!" 

“ And the pestengers ' 


tween em 


“There ain't any, skacely, now a-daya,” 
mii the landion!, “aud what few there ia, 
very much prefer to walk, the roads ie ao 
ough.” 


. 
And bow is t with ry ’" | inquired of the 
editor of the Bugle Horn of Liberty, who sot 
hear We. 

1 can't go,” be sed, shakin hie hed in a 
wise way. “(Ordinarily I abould delight to 
vate in gore, but my bleedin’ country bids 
me @lay ai 
sary that J] remain here for the purpose of 
from week t) week, that our 


fake Mgorous measures to 


bome It is imperatively neces 
announcin’ 
Ger ment @ about & 
pul denen the robelieen 


1 strolie? Into the village oyster saloon, 
where | found Dr Schwazey,a leadin’ citizen, 
in astate of mind which showed that bed 
been histin’ in more’n his share of pizen 

© Hello oid Heeswas,” he bellered , “ how's 
yer grandmams’ When you goin feed 
your stuffed animils )" 

~ What's the matter with the eminent phy 
sician t' 4 pleasantly inquired 

“This,” be said, “this is what's the mat- 
ter I'm a habitooa) drunkard! I'm exem)t !” 

“ Jes’ go.” 

“Do you see them beans old man?" and 
he pinted to a plate before him. “Do you ace 
‘on ”” 

“I do. They are a cheerful fruit when used 
tempritly.” 

“Well.” said be, “1 hain't eat anything 
since last week I eat beans now beers | eat 
beans then. | never mix my vittles 

“It's quite proper you should eat a little 
suthin’ once in a while.” I sald. “It's a good 
idee to cocasionally instruct the staummick 
that it mustn't depend excloosively on liquor 
for ite sustainance.” 

“A Dleasin,” he cred; “s blessin onto the 
hed of the man what inwented beans A 
blessin’ onto his hed 

“Which his name is Gilson! He's a first 
family of Bostin,” said 1. 


This is 6 speciment of how things was goin’ 


wes among ‘om. He greeted me warmly. He 
said I was welkim to those shores, He said 
I had « massiy mind It was gratifyin’, he 
said, to see that great intelleck stalkia’ in 
their midst onct more 1 heave before had 
occasion to potice this schoolmaster. He is 
evidently a young maa of far more thas ord’ 
talenta 
schoomaster propoecd we should git 

up @ mass meetin’. The meetin’ was largely 
attended. We held it in the open air, round 
a roarin’ bonfire 

The schoolmaster was the first orator. He's 
pretty good on the speak. He aleo writes well, 
his composition bein’ seldom marred by in 
grammatiiciame He said this inactivity sur 
him. “ What do you expect will come 
of this kind of doin'’s? Nihdl At-—' 
“ Hooray for Nihil!" I interrupted. “ Fel 
low-citizens, let's giv three cheers for Nihil, 
the man who fm! 
The schoolmaster turned « little red, but 
repeated.“ Nihal ft” 
“ Exactly,” I said, 
strategy feller.” 
“Our venerable friend,” 
master, smilin’ pleasantly, 
Virgil.” 
“No, I don't know him, Hut if he's a able 
bodied mae he must stand a litte draft.” 
The schoolmaster wound up in eloquent 
style, wand the subscriber took the stand 
1 «aid the crisis had not only cum itself, but 
it had brought all ite relations, It has cum, 
I said, with « evident intention of makin’ us 
a good long visit, It's goin’ to take off its 
things and stop with us, My wife saye so 
This ie a good war. For those who like 
this war, is just euch a kind of wer as they 
like, I'll bet ye My wife says so too. If 
the Federal army succeeds in takin’ Wash 
ington, and they seem to be advancin’ that 
way pretty often, I shall aay it is strategy, 
and Washington will be safe. And that noble 
banner, as it were—that banner, as it were-— 
will be a emblem, or rather, I should say, that | 1 
noble banner— «a4 were. 
too, [I gota litte mixed up here, but they 
didn't notice it. 
it will be a proud day for this Hepublic when | j 
Washington ia safe. Gloucester, Massachu 
aetta, Gen. Fremont is there. No], 


“Nihil ft Ile waen'te 


sald the achool 
“jan't posted in 


ia sale. 


as Gen. Fremont’s there. And may the day] t 
be not far distant when I can say the same of 
Washington 
strategy. Vermont will soon be safe, 
Phelps is comin’ home. Let ua all rejoice 
that Vermont is about to be safe. My wife | ( 


Gen, 


Saye #0) Low, 


here aroee and said, 


I will |} ¢ 
about 


ceived at the telegraph office here. 
read it. It je aa follows —Cor' ment uw 
to take vigorous measures to put down the re | ¢ 


hellion !” | Loud applause, | 

That, said I, is cheering, That's sooth | ¢ 
ing. And Washington will be safe. [Men 
sation | Philadelphia is safe. General lat 


But my heart 
My wife 


terson's je in Philadelphia. 
bleeds partic'ly for Washington. 
aaye fo Low, 

There's money enough, No trouble about 
money. They've got a lot of first class bank 
note engravers at Washington (which place, 
I regret to say, is by no means safe) who turn 
out two or three cords of money a day-—good 
money, Goes well, These bank note 
engravers make good wages, 1] expect they 
They are full of Union sen- 
Union senti 


low 


lay up property 
timent There 
ment in Virginny, more specially among the 
honest farmers of the Shenandoah valley 


is considerable 


My wife says ao too 
Then it ian't money we want 
want men and we must have them. 


But we ck 
We 
must carry a whirlwind of fre among the 
fou We must crush the ungrateful rebels 
who are poundin’ the Goddess of Liberty 


over the head with slung ahota, and stabbin’ 
We must lick ‘em 
a large number 


her with stolen knives! 
quick, We muat introduce 
of first clase funerals among the people of the 
South 
This war hain't been too well managed 
We all know that Whatthen’ We are all 
boat—if the beat goos down we 


Hetmy aaye SO lew) 


in the same 
go down with ber, Tlence we must all fight 
lt ain't no use to talk now about who caused 
the That's played out The 
upon us and we must all fight 
We can't “ reason” the matter with the foe 
only with steel and led. When, in the broad 
glare of the noonday sun, a speckled jackass 
boldly and maliciously hicks over a peanut 
stand, do we “reason” with him? 
not, And why “reason” with those 
Southern people who are tryin’ to kick over 
the Republic! Betsy, my wife, says so too 
1 have great confidence in A Linkin. The 
old fellow's heart is in the right place, and 
hie head is clear, There's bin sum queer 
doin’s by some of his deputies civil and mi 
litary but let it pass, We must save the 
Union. And don't let us wait to be drafted, 
The Republic is our mother, For Get's 
ake, don't we stop to draw lets w eee 
which of us shall go te the rescue of our 
wounded and Meeding mother. Drive the as 
sassine from her Ubroat—inve them into the 
eca' And then, if it is worth while, stop and 
argue about whe caused all Unis in the fint 
place. You've heard theshowman. You've 
heard my wife, too. Me and Betsy is ! 

The meetin’ broke up with enthusiasm 
We shan't draft in Baldinsville if we can help 
it Vanity Piar 


war war is 


ipeen us all 


I g UCR 
other 


uf 


Trovatep wirn Ltumon—An applicant 
for exemption on account of physical dis 
ability, informed the examining physician 
that be was troubled with heart disease 
The dovtor told hum to rue up and down the 
stairs leading to his office once or twice. Tie 
applicant did this, when the physician, afler 
listening the mvutions of the heart, said 
“ You will pasa, sir; a dollar if you please.” 
* But, docwor,” said the men, “let me run 
down stairs once more, and then uy me.” The 
doctor assented; the man ran down staire— 
and—forgut to come back.—New Bedford 


Keep mum | Feller citizens, | tion. 
and 

danger of Gloucester, Massachusetta, as long | me '" 
Hut if if in saved, it will be by | come to 


a lady very much after the order of Dickens's 
“Mra. Pipehin.” 


The editor of the Bugle Hora of Libe rly af course, turned on (Charley 
and talked; at last Mra. Fox (who waa, by 
“I do pot wish to interrupt the gentleman, | the way, the principal of a school in’ the 
but « important dispatch has just bin re | neighborhood) asked how Charley was get 
said that he was getting along very well (°) 


asked him if he could spell Mra. Fox's name. 


minister's, 


For the dear love that kept us through the night, 


For the new miracle of dawning light 


For the freeh life that through our being flows 


For calm, sweet thoughts, upepringing from re 


Thy children, duly, with the morning light, 


Thou 


Yea! 





LIFE AT THE SEA SHORE. 


But we are sure that if Ellem knew what a figure Frederick made of her by 


sprawling about on the cliff just behind her, she wouldn't be so well satisfied. 





A Boy's Sreecu 


party at his residence a few evenings since, 
and the “ dear boy” Charles, a five year old, 
was favored with permission to be seen in the 
parlor. 
and Charles waa, of course, elaborately got 


“ Pa” is somewhat proud of the boy, 


ip for the occasion. Among other extras, the 


My wife says #0 | little fellow's hair was treated to a liberal 
supply of eau de cologne, lo his huge glorifica- 


As he entered the parlor, and survey- 
ng himeelf as he made his bow to the ladies 
gentiemen “Look here,” said he, 
woudly, “if any of you smells a smell, that’s 
The effect was decided, and Charles 
woame the hero of the evening 

Another time Charley's mother had 4 visitor 
see her. This was one Mra. Fox, 


She was very dignified 
‘harley’s mother called him in the parlor 


where they were sitting, The conversation, 


They talked 


ing along in his learning. Charley's mother 


‘harley’s mother, in order to show thia, 
‘harley's face grew as long as a Methodist 


“FO. Xn beast of prey.” 
Mra. Fox has not called since. 


MATINS. 


And gave our senses to sleep's gentle away , 


Flushing the Fast with prophecies of day, 


We thank Thee, oh, our God! 


With it» full tide, to strengthen and to bless; 


pore 
To bear to Thee their song of thankfulness, 
We praise Thee, oh, our God! 


fay ultereth speech to day, and night to night 
Tells of Thy power and glory! so would we, 


And af still eve, upon the bended knee, 
Adore Thee, ob, our God! 
know'st our needs -Thy fullness will 
supply 

Our biindness—let Thy hand «till lead us on 
Till, vieited by the dayepring from on high, 

(ne prayer one only—“let Thy we 

We breathe to Thee, oh, God! 


WM. IL BURLEIGH, 


- ‘Agricultural. 


be dome!” 








CHARCOAL FOR GRAPE VINES. 


Bulwer asecries of easays on 
Lite, Literature and Manners” for Bluck- 
wud's Magazene, and in illustrating some re- 
marks on mental culture, tells the following 
story 

A certain nobleman, very proud of the 
extent and beauty of his pleasure grounds, 
chanting one day to call on a small squire, 
whose garden might cover about half an 
acre, Was greatly struck with the brilliant 
colors of his neighbor's flowers. 

“Ay, my lord, the flowers are well enough,” 
said the squire, “but permit me to show you 
my grapxa” Conducted into an old-fashioned 
litde green-house, which served asa vinery, 
my lord gazed, with mortification and envy, 
On gTapes twice as fine as his own. 

“ My dear friend,” said my lord, “ you have 
a jewel of a gardener; let me see him!" The 
gardener was called —the single Rarniener—a 
simplelooking young man under thirty. 
* Accept my complimentsson your flower- 
beds and your grapes,” said my lord, “and 
tell me, if you ean, why your flowers are so 
much brighter than mine, and your grapes so 
much finer. You must have studied horti 
culture profoundly.” 


is writing 


* Please your lordship,” said the man, “I 
have not had the advantage of much edu- 
cation; I ben't no scholar; but as to the 
flowers and the vimea, the secret as to treat- 
ing them just came to me, you see, by 
chaace.” 

“By chance! explain.” 

*“ Well, my lord, three years ago, master 








Mercury. 


Neighbor Smith hada| it came on to rain, and | took shelter ina 


mews, you see.” 

“ Yes; you took shelter in a mews; what 
then '" 

“And there were two gentlemen taking 
shelter too; and they were talking tw each 
other about charcoal.” 

“ About charcoal !—go on.” 

“And one said that it had done a deal 0’ 
good in many cases of sickness, and capecially 
in the first stage of cholera, and I took a 
note on my mind of that, because we'd had 
the cholera in our village the year afore. 
And I guessed the two gentlemen were 
doctors, and knew what they were talking 
about.” 

“] dare say they did; but flowers and 
vines do not have the cholera, do they?” 

“No, my lord; but they have complaints 
of their own; and one of the gentlemen went 
on to say that charcoal bad a special good 
effect upon all vegetable life, and told a story 
of a vine dresser, in Germany, I think, who 
had made a very sickly, poor vineyard one 
of the best in these parts, simply by charcoal- 
dressings. So I naturally pricked up my 
ears at that, for our vines were in so bad a 
way that master thought of doing away with 
them altogether. ‘ Ay,’ said the other gentle- 
man, ‘and see how a little sprinkling of char- 
coal will brighten up a flower-bed.’ 

“The rain was now over, and the gentle- 
men left the mews; and I thought, ‘ Well, 
but before I try the charcoal upon my planta, 
I'd best make some inquiry of them as aren't 
doctors, but gardeners ;' so I went to our 
nurseryman, who has a deal of book-learn 
ing, and I asked himif he'd ever heard of 
charcoal-dreasing being good for vines, and 
he said he'd read in a book that it was so, 
but he had never tried it. He kindly lent me 
the book, which was translated from some 
forren one. And,after I had picked out of it 
all LT could, I tried the charcoal. in the way 
the book told me to try it; and that’s how 
the grapes and the flower- beds come to please 
you, my lord. It was a lucky chance that I 
ever heard those gentlemen talking in the 
mews, please your lordship.” 

“Chance happens to all,” answered the 
peer, rententiously; “but to turn chance to 
account is the gift of few.” 

llie lordship, returning home, gazed 
gloomily on the hues of his vast parterres; 
he visited his vineries, and scowled at the 
clusters; he summoned his head gardener— 
a gentleman of the highest repute for science, 
and whe never spoke of a cowslip except by 
its name in Latin. To this learned personaye 
my lord communicated what he had heard 
and seen of the benignant eilects of charcoal, 
and produced in proof a magnificent bunach 
@ grapes, which he had brought from the 
«uire’s 

“My lord,” said the gardener, scarcely 
glancing at the grapes, “ Squire s 
gardener must be & poor, ignorant creature to 
fancy he had discovered a secret in what is 
so very well known to every professed horti 
culturis. Prof. Liebig, my lord, has treated 
of the good effect of charcoal-dressing, to 
vines especially; and it is to be explained on 
these chemical principles"—therewith the 
wise man entered into a profound disputation, 
of which his lotdship did not understand a 
word. 

“Well, then,” said the peer, cutting short 
the barangue, “since you know #0 well that 
charcoal-dressing is for vines and 
flowers, have you ever tried it on mine" 

“I can't say | have, my lord; it did not 
chance to come into my head.” 


go rnd 


“Nay,” replied the peer, “chaace put it 
into your head, but thought never took it out 
of your head.” 

My lord, who, if he did not know much 
about horticulture, was a good judge of man 
kind, dismissed the man of learning; and, 
with many aplozies for seeking to rob his 
neighbor of such a treasure, asked the squire 
to transfer to his service the man of genius. 
The squire, who thought that pow the char- 
coal had been once discovered, any new 
gardener could apply it as well as the old 
one, was too happy to oblige my lord, and 
advance the fortunes of an honest fellow 
born in his village. His lordship knew very 
well that a man who makes good use of his 
ideas received through chance, will make a 
still better use of ideas received through 
study. He took some kind, bat not alto- 
gether unselfish, pains with the training and 
education of a man of genius whom be had 





seat me to Lunnon oa business of his‘n; and 


gained to his service. The man is now my 


juice of the grape it is more wholesome than 


lord's head forester and bailiff The woods 
thrive under him, the farm pays largely. He 
and my lord are both the richer for the con- 
nection between them. He is not the less 
practically pains taking, though he no longer 
says “bent” and “his'n ;” nor the less felici- 
tously theoretical, though he no longer as 
cribes a successful experiment to chance. 


WINE FARMING. 


Mr. R. Buchanan, a well-known successful 
wine producer of Ohio, gives in the Ohio 
Valley Farmer the following statement of 
the raising and fermentation of wine : 

Wine farming will, in a few years, become 
simplified, and almost as easily understood as 
corn planting. There is no mystery in it. 
Experience alone must teach the proper posi- 
tion, as well as the soil; the right distance 
apart for the vines, the most judicious me 
thod for spring and summer pruning ; and as 
for cultivation keep the ground clean with 
the plough or cultivator, like corn. 

Making the wine is as simple as making 
cider. The grape bunches are cut from the 
vines, and all unsound or unripe berries 
picked off the bunch and thrown into a bas- 
ket, to make—with the addition of sugar— 
vinegar, or an inferior wine. The imperfect 
grapes of each day's cutting are taken to the 
wine house, aud in the evening, after being 
mashed in a barrel with a beetle—stem and 
berries—or passed through wooden rollers in 
a smal! mill, are put on the press and the 
juice extracted. About one-third runs off 
without amy pressure. The outside edges of 
the pomace are cut off for eight or ten inches, 
after the first pressing, separated with the 
hands, and thrown on top, when the power 
of the screw is applied, and another pressing 
made. This is repeated two or three times. 
The juice from the last pressing, being very 
dark and astringent, is put with the inferior 
wine. The other is put in large casks, filled 
about five sixths full, to ferment and make 
the good wine. No sugar or brandy should 
be added to the best Catawba juice—or must 
—~as it makes a better wine without, and is 
strohg enough to keep well. One end of a 
siphon is placed in the banghole of the cask 
—the other being crooked over, rests in a 
bucket of water. 

The fermentation commences in a day or 
two, and the carbonic acid escapes through 
the water. In ten or fourteen daya, the si- 
phon may be removed, the casks filled up, 
and the bung driven in lightly—in a month, 
tightly. In mid winter the wine is drawn 
off into another cask, and the lees of the 
wine, with the pomace of the grapes, is used 
to make brandy 

The -wine will be clear and pleasant to 
drink in # month or two after the fermenta- 
tion ceases, The second fermentation occurs 
in the spring—about the time of the blossom- 
ing of the grapea—this is but slight, and it 
will be merely necessary to loosen the bungs; 
when it is over, the wine will be clear in 
two or three months, and safe to bottle, but 
that operation had better be deferred until 
November. And this is the whole process of 
making still wine—the wine for general use ; 
and, being a natural product of the pure 


any mixed or artificial wine, however showy 
and high-priced it may be. 

Let the grapes be well ripened; the press, 
casks and all veseels perfectly clean, and then 
keep the air from the new wine, by having 
the casks constantly bung full, and there is 
no danger of its spoiling. This is the whole 
secret. 

It is presumed that no one will go into 
wine farmiog largely at first, but take the 
precaution to test, by the cultivation of a 
few acres, the capabilities of the soil, posi- 
tion and climate, and the kind of grape best 
suited to it, 


| Useful Receipts. 











Sweet Arries, BAKED anp Darmkp— 
Bake as for the table; then dry by fire heat. 
The old fashioned, large brick oven is the 
best place. When wanted for the table they 
may be soaked in water and heated, and 
tivally the water dried away. The apples 
return to very neatly the condition of fresh 
baked apples, If they are stewed in a syrup 
they make a rich sauce, far preferable to 
that of the common dried apples.— American 
Agricultu riat. 

Peacnes wirnout Cooxine.—To four 
pounds fruit add one pound sugar; place 
the sugar and peaches in a kettle over the 
fire, long enough to melt the sugar without 
cooking the fruit,’ Then remove them from 
the kettle, place them in Arthur's jars, and 
put them ia « pot, (of warm water, if glass; 
hot if tin,) letting the water boil several mi 
nutes. 

Crtron Mevon.—Cut it in pieces the size 
you wish, take out the soft centre and seeds, 
pare off the green rind, then throw the 
pieces in cold water and let them stand all 
night. Next day boil them, in water enough 
te cover them, for 20 minutes, adding alum 
the size of a walnut to each quart of water, 
to green them; { sugar to 1 pound fruit, 
slice some lemons, and put in also easence of 
ginger to taste. Boil till clear. 

To Keer Green Conn.—There are seve- 
ral methods, Cutting off the cob after cooking 
5 minutes, is one—then drying in the sun. 
Anotner Way to Keer Green Cornn.— 
Make pickle in a barrel, as for meat. Throw 
into it, from time to time, ears of unhusked 
sugar corn, When you have enough, put 
weights to keep the corn under and cover 
the barrel. When used, soak the ears all 
night, (after taking off the husk,) and boil in 
a large portion of water, which must be 
changed once, in boiling. 

Oxaa.—This very desirable vegetable for 
soups, sbould be purchased when young and 
amall, sliced, and dried on plates, in a Gool 
oven, or about a stove. Put it away in glass 
jars, dry. 

Hxaps should be gathered when they are 
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Riddler 
The : 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENtema. 
WRITTES FOR THE SATURDAY SVERING Post. 
I am composed of 43 letters. 

My 32, 41, 36, 14, 23, 28, 22, wes 8 802 of Bol. 

My 20, 27, 29, 98, was one of the Fates, « 

My 42, 16, 34, 94, was the servant of Juno. 

My 43, 3, 35, 39, 27, was one of the Harpies. 

My 3, #0, %, 18, was an Egyptian god. 

My 86, 31, 43, 39, 25, 29, 1, 43, was turned into 
8 lion. 

My 27, 3, 26, 5, 18, was at first » woman, th 
floating island, afterwards a fixed one. _ 

My ~s 12, 5, 8, 94, 90, was « goddess of the 
w 








My 2, 10, 6, 11, 22, 25, was the beautiful 
virgin in the world. a 

My 6, 36, 4, 7, 13, 8, 90, was the goddess of 
thieves, turned into a fountain that once ® 
year Sows with bleod. 

My 20, 21, 20, 20, 5, 22, was killed by Achilles 
in o duel. 

My 27, 30, 20, 43, 34, 27, 34, 1s, were the daugh- 
ters of Danans, punished in hell for killing 
their buebands. 

My 27, 25, 32, 33, 8, 3, was turned intos lwu- 
rel. 

My 20, 17, 8, 1, 2, 36, was turned into mist. 

My whole i» an institution which will long be 
remembered by thousands with kind and grate- 
ful feelings. 

Philadelphia. REPARD, 


ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Tam composed of 80 letters, 
My 2, 52, 5, 21, 9, is made into 6, 12, 10, 63, 14, 
which is made into 40, 30, 3, 8, 4, which last 
is the 25, 27, 26, 6, 6, of 22, 24, 6, 7. 
16, 17, 18, 19, is eaten 74, 66, 67, 72, 64, du- 
ring a part of the 11, 69, 23, 12, 
76, 78, 34, 57, is a small 37, 44, 58, 2A, 
32, 34, 20, is duuble 36, 50, 59; one-half ¥ 
11, 13, 68, 42; ome-quarter of 41, 73, 74, % 
1; one-fifth of 47, 46, 79; one-sixth of 51, 90 
49, 22, 55, 54; one-seventh of 11, 33, 68, 66, 
32, 80, 59, 61; one-ninth of 67, 24, 74, 2, 1, 
60, 43, 43, and one-tenth of 9, 20, 56, 70, 
47, 77. 
62, 68, 35, 53, was the name of a 34, 44, 33, 
15 and 22, 5, 34, 28, 44, 25, 55 nation. 
31, 26, 38, 75, 21, 66, 24, 45, 60, is a 74, 94, 
30, 28, 25 name. 
39, 74, is an interjection. 
64, 73, 72, is the last thing that aman does 
in this 20, 20, 42, 23, 65, and my 74, 60, 69, 65, 
is his condition when he has done it, 
My whole was one of the most importart 
causes of the successfal termination of the Re- 
volution, G. M, TUCKER. 


My 


My 
My 


My 
My 


My 
My 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
I am composed of 39 letters. 
My 24, 27, 10, 25, 17, 14, 6, 1, 9 16, 15, 24, 27, 
is the name of an altar. 
My 36, 38, 34, 26, was ason of Leah. 
My 5, 8, 37, 28, was what the six winged seraphs 
eried. 
My 20, 3, 27, was a son of Eliphaz 
My 34, 19, 25, 27, 10, 39, is a word im this chap- 
ter. 
My 13, 35, 7, 15, 32, was a wife of Abrabam. 
My 25, 11, 16, 21, is a name for the Deity. 
My 13, 23, 26, 4, 22, 26, 3, ie a wood which 
eomposed the ark. 
My 36, 11, 31, is a name in the Bible. 
My 33, 21, 10, 18, was a celebrated garden. 
My whole is a verse in the book of Solomon. 


Newport, R. I. CHAS. COTTRELL. 





ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
The sum of four numbers is 20; the sum of 
their squares is 114; the sum of their fourth 
powers is 5058; and the sum of their eighth 
powe rs is 17239988, Required—the numbers? 

ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Franklin, Venango Co., Pu. 





PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THB SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
A, B, C, are the centres of three circles, 
whose respective radii are 4, 8,9; the distance 
from A to B is 30, from B to C 40, and from A to 
Required—the radii of two circles which 
shall touch the three so that the three shall be 
outside of one of them and within the other? 
Baltimore. E. HAGERTY. 


tay” An answer is requested. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
tay” When may a man be raid to be “dressed 
in borrowed plumes?” Ans.—When he’s tarred 
and feathered. 
tae Why was Robert Burns like the skylark? 
Ans.—Bccause he was the bard of Ayr (air.) 
fay What invitation would be dangerous and 
disloyal to a soldier? Ans.—Asking him to din- 
ner and dessert 
te A Concnpue™ ror Natural msTs.—What 
creatures may be said to live on their relations ? 
Ans.— Why, the aunt-eaters, to be sure! 
ae Why is a fashjonable lady's dress like a0 
iron-clad ship? Ans,—-Because it’s heavily 
platted, 
a What is that which works when it play®, 
and plays when it works? Ans.—A fountain. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN OUR LAST. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA.—The Union, the 
Constitution and the enforcement of the laws 
RIDDLE.—Franklin. CHARADE.—Dandelion. 
(Dan, Dandy, Lion.) CHARKADE.—Dumfrics. 
(Dumb-freeze.) ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM.— 
60, 80, 100 and 120 

Wuenre is Your Bor ?—We saw him lst, 
late in the evening, in the company of vUy 
bad boys, and they each bad a cigar; a0¢, 
now and then some of them used very pre 
fane language. As we looked at your ©B 
we wondered il you knew where he was, and 
with whom he associates. Dear friend, do 
not be so closdy confined to your shop, 
office, or ledger, m to neglect that dey. He 
will bring sorrow nto your household if yeu 
do not bring preperparental restraint to bear 
upon him—and that very soon. Sabbath and 
public school teacher can help you, but you 
must do most. 


C2 Look fate full in the eye. It is like * 








in blossom. 


lion, believe me; it gaals before the resolute. 
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